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THE WHITE WITCH. 


THE White Witch stood on the harbor side, 
the wind sighed soft from the west, | 

The brown sails drooped from each steady 
mast, the blue sea had not a crest; 

They placed the basin in her hands they had 
filled at the holy well, 

And of the luck of the fishing fleet they bade 
her look and tell. 


The White Witch over the water bent, her 
face grew grey with pain, 

She brushed the mist from her keen black 
eyes, she looked in the bow] again ; 

Once more she shivered, as if in fear, and 
her lips were drawn and white, 

As she gasped: ‘* There’s a heavy weird to 
dree, an’ ye dare to sail to-night. 


‘**T see the wild waves lashed to foam, away 
by great Bradda Head; 

I see the surge round the Chicken Rock, and 
the breaker’s lip is red; 

I see where corpses toss in the Sound, with 
nets, and gear, and spars, 

And never a one of the fishing fleet is riding 
under the stars.”” 


Black and stern the fishermen stood, as her 
bode the White Witch said, 

Till Kermode strode from out the group, and 
bared his hoary head, 

With: ‘‘ The glass is steady, the sea is smooth, 
the nets are strong to haul, 

Our timbers are stout, our hearts are good, 
and Heaven is over us all. 


‘*T say, set sail, my mates, and leave the witch 
to mutter and moan; 

I neither care to know her rede nor to heed 
her malison. 

I say, set sail; we Islemen sure can trust to 
our own right hand; 

An I'd my will the witch and her crew should 
be cleared from off our land.’’ 


Loud cheered the fishermen of Peel, and away 
from the harbor mouth, 

Like great brown birds each fishing-smack 
went heading for the south; 

And careless of threat and mocking word, 
careless of scoff and sneer, 

Shunned by the women and children all, the 
White Witch left the pier. 


And or ever three bright suns arose, o’er sea 
and land to smile, 

Or ever three broad suns sank down behind 
St. Patrick’s Isle, 

Through town, and hamlet, and mountain 
farm, the terrible tidings ran; 

There was mourning for the fishing fleet 
through the length and breadth of Man. 


For few and far between the men who strug- 
gled to the shore, 
When the sudden tempest struck the fleet, 





and ’mid scud, and flash, and roar, 


THE WHITE WITCH, ETC. 


Amid the rocks under Bradda Head and the 
deadly swirl of the Sound, 

boats were foundered, crushed, or 
swamped; their gallant crews were 
drowned. 


The 


They gathered, a stern avenging crowd, on 
Slieu Wallin’s lofty crest, 

brought the White Witch to her doom, 
in her shroud of burial dressed; 

forced her into the barrel spiked, while 
her shrieks rang shrill and wide; 

sent her rolling to her death down the 
mountain’s rocky side. 


They 
They 
They 


And still a barren track is left, ’mid gorse and 
heather-bell, 

Of the sentence and fulfilment stern to coming 
years to tell; 

And pilgrims to the sunny isle, if they scale 
Slieu Wallin’s crest, 

May see the ‘* Witch’s Way ”’ to death marked 
on the hill’s broad breast. 

All The Year Round. 


TO EDWARD CLODD. 


FRIEND, in whose friendship I am twice well- 
starred, 
A debt not time may cancel is your due ; 
For was it not your praise that earliest drew, 
On me obscure, that chivalrous regard, 
Ev'n his, who, knowing fame’s first steep how 
hard, 
With generous lips no faltering clarion blew, 
Bidding men hearken to a lyre by few 
Heeded, nor grudge the bay to one more bard? 


Bitter the task, year by inglorious year, 
Of suitor at the world’s reluctant ear. 
One cannot sing forever, like a bird, 
For sole delight of singing! Him his mate 
Suffices, listening with a heart elate; 
Nor more his joy, if all the rapt heav’n 
heard. 


Academy. WILLIAM WATSON. 


FRIENDS, 


LET us be friends: we may not now be more; 

Your silent glances make but poor amends 

For all my pain. Speak’as you did before — 
Let us be friends. 


Love to my heart its fire no longer lends; 
*Tis chilled and hardened to its very core: 
No quickening beat your presence now attends. 


Yet would I not forget the joys of yore; 
And now that Fate has worked its cruel 
nds, 
Shake hands and smile; for my sake, I im- 
plore. 
Let us be friends. 


Chambers’ Journal. Sam Woop. 
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From The New Review. 
IMPRESSIONS OF NEW ROME. 


NEw Rome is not the saddening sight 
one expected to see. In spite of hideous 
modern buildings, reckless destruction of 
beautiful things, and all the vulgarities of 
hasty civilization, it is a grand city, the 
worthy city of young Italy. Progress 
may be crude, is often uncomfortable, gen- 
erally ugly ; but it has certain undeniable 
advantages. 

In the days of my youth midnight 
Rome was a place of darkness ; occasional 
oil-lamps only intensified the gloom, or 
feebly revealed gruesome dust-heaps in 
the dim, empty streets. To return on foot 
from a tea-party to one’s hotel inspired a 
sense of perilous adventure. One hurried 
over the nubbly stones, clinging to the 
walls, casting timid glances this way and 
that, as though expecting an ambush at 
every corner, or lurking daggers under 
every arch. It was almosta relief to hear 
the tramp of soldiers’ feet, the “Qui va 
1a?” of a French patrol in crossing some 
shadowy square. Now, electric light 


chases all mystery away; the streets are 
full of carriages and pedestrians, of blazing 


cafés and shop-fronts ; fountains sparkle 
in the artificial moon-rays; all is bustle, 
and gaiety, and life. 

Presently the Monte Citorio clock dis- 
turbs our sleep with its quarterly declara- 
tion of the hour. At first one endures this 
cheerfully enough, knowing that its pen- 
dulum swings over the Parliament of 
United Italy; but when you remember 
that there are no night sittings it becomes 
a nuisance. By day—well: better if it 
struck within the House to remind garru- 
lous legislators of the flight of time. 

Just now, in June, even with the budget 
still under discussion, many deputies have 
flown. But despite scanty numbers, little 
more than a quorum, there is a vast 
amount of noise. What a pandemonium 
it must be when all seats are filled! For 
the benefit of readers unacquainted with 
Rome, I may say that the House is a lofty, 
circular hall, with wide, open galleries at 
the top for visitors and the press. Its 
amphitheatre, split in sections by gang- 
ways, resembles a huge cake ready sliced, 
with all the plums — z.2., the ministers — 
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at the bottom. The ministerial bench is 
backed by a tall stand supporting the vot- 
ing urns, and this is parted by a narrow 
passage from the lofty platform where the 
president of the Chamber sits enthroned 
with the officials of the House on either 
side, and long tables heaped with docu- 
ments and stationery. 

Italian members are better off than 
their English brethren as regards material 
appliances. They have comfortable seats, 
capacious desks, and are supplied ad /ibi- 
tum with wine, sugar, and water. Many 
write letters and articles during the de- 
bates; and one very active politician, 
seldom seen without a stout portfolio 
crammed with “copy,” is said to accom- 
plish most of his literary work in the 
House, undisturbed by the clamor about 
him. 

Ladies are accommodated in the gal- 
leries above the president’s chair; and no 
grating impedes their view of the Assem- 
bly, though, of course, they can see only 
the shoulders and back hair of the advis- 
ers of the crown. One does not hear well; 
but itis the same in the men’s galleries, 
owing to some defect in the building. 
Imbriani’s voice seems the only one able 
to fill the House; but whenever he turns 
towards the centre, his resonant tones are 
noisily echoed from above. 

At the signal for a division, a pair of 
voting urns for each bill discussed is 
placed on the stand behind the ministe- 
rial bench. Black balls in the “ white” 
urn are noes; white in the “black” urn 
ayes. As the members file past, dropping 
in their votes, they are careful to show 
only closed fingers to the House ; but from 
the ladies’ gallery it can generally be de- 
tected whether whites or blacks have it. 

Among the novelties of Rome is the 
Museum of Ancient Art, just arranged in 
the Baths of Diocletian. Here are the 
marvellous frescoes disinterred from the 
ancient villa discovered beneath the Far- 
nesina Palace. They represent sacrifices, 
festivals, and varied scenes of domestic 
life with architectural or landscape back- 
grounds. The groups are so daintily 
drawn, all the accessories so skilfully 
planned, that the unnatural length of the 
graceful little figures never offends the 
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eye. Yet every one must be at least eight 
heads high. The coloring is exquisite, 
the scenery charming; we see the world 
in which gods walked with men! 

Up-stairs, beyond the wing devoted to 
the Blind Asylum, are treasures of still 
greater value; statues raised from the bed 
of the Tiber, and stained with the tint of its 
flood. One headless male figure, bending 
apparently in mortal struggle, is a triumph 
of sculpture; and its warm, brownish 
color gives it the effect of being real flesh 
and blood suddenly turned to stone, rather 
than an artistic presentment of the human 
form. Other marvels, too, are there; but 
the collection is opened by now to’ the 
public, and has been described by experts. 
The great cloistered court that once rang 
with the strokes of Michel Angelo’s chisel 
is now filled with fragments of classic 
work. The cypresses he loved so well 
rear their gnarled trunks and ragged 
boughs above a garden of marble; huge 
bulls’ heads, broken shafts, exquisite 
traceries and bas-reliefs, Flowers too are 
there, vines, grass, and pomegranates. 
There is a picturesque huddle of terraced 
roofs and trees beyond, a brilliant summer 
sky overhead, a cry of swallows in the 
air; and as one turns away through the 
mighty Roman arch one feels that here, at 
least, the old world and the new have 
joined in perfect harmony. 

Another fresh delight is the Papa Giulio 
Museum, on the Via Flaminia, beyond the 
Borghese woods. It occupies part of the 
once sumptuous palace erected by Pope 
Julius III. as a summer abode, in the 
midst of lovely gardens and vineyards. 
Here the pleasure-loving pontiff held his 
court, feasted princes and potentates, and 
showered marks of favor on Michel An- 
gelo. Throughout his five years’ reign 
he thought of nothing but his villa, lavish- 
ing untold sums upon it, and neglecting 
the gravest affairs of Church and State to 
superintend the details of its decoration. 
Vignola had designed it; Ammanati and 
other famous sculptors enriched it with 
their works; Zuccari and a band of fel- 
low-painters covered its walls with fres- 
coes. Its domestic furniture was daintily 
carved and inlaid; the richest brocades 
and gilt leathers were employed for its 
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upholstery ; and everywhere masterpieces 
of classic statuary met the eye. Amma- 
nati has left us a minute description of all 
this luxury, and some of the villa’s scat- 
tered treasures are to be found enshrined 
in public collections. 

How great would be the horror of the 
jovial Renaissance pope, so ardently de- 
voted to the joys of life, could he now 
return to his favorite retreat and behold it 
stripped of its splendors, with smoking 
workshops at its gates, and its chambers 
lined with memorials of the dead! 

For here are gathered the results of 
excavations at Falleri and other Etruscan 
sites; stores of sepulchral vases and 
adornments, tombs of every period of that 
ancient race. There are even two speci- 
mens of the rare mode of sepulture that 
must have been, surely, reserved for he- 
roes, — 2.é., huge tree-trunks split apart and 
hollowed out sufficiently to admit the hon- 
ored dead. In one of these the skeleton 
remains intact; a colossal form, who may 
have played a great part in his day. 

The collection is well arranged in chron- 
ological order, a central case in each 
room displaying the finest specimens of 
pottery, bronze, gold work, etc., belonging 
to the period. 

In a grass-grown court beneath, enter- 
prising archeologists have set up the 
facsimile of an ancient temple. The 
measurement of its site at Alatri, a sacri- 
ficial altar, and a few fragments of its 
fagade were their only guides to the task; 
and the whole is a marvel of reconstruc- 
tive ability and patience, yet it is not 
altogether satisfactory, has a crude, irri- 
tatingly modern air, and stirs the imagi- 
nation far less than the broken sherds and 
stones from the original building. 

Apart from the Museum, Papa Giulio’s 
villa is worth a visit, were it only for the 
fascinating sixteenth-century fountain and 
fish-pond in the entrance court. This is 
a large, sunken basin, encircled by marble 
balustrades, and approached by two grace- 
ful flights of steps, under which are carved 
niches by the water’s edge. At the back 
is a recessed inner fountain, draped with 
fronds of maiden-hair fern, and guarded by 
charming female cariatide. Pope Julius 


is said to have enjoyed angling in this cool 

















retreat; and perhaps, when tired with the 
exertion of landing fish, he may have 
called for his mule, and mounted to his 
banqueting hall above, by the sloping as- 
cent contrived in a tower, probably as 
much to spare him the fatigue of stairs as 
to facilitate the carriage of supplies in 
times when “ lifts” were unknown. 

The Cesar Borgia apartments in the 
Vatican are one of the novel sights of 
Rome, after remaining shut up and almost 
unheeded for centuries. Unfortunately, 
the books contained in them were being 
removed during our stay, and so, special 
permit notwithstanding, the Pinturicchio 
frescoes could only be enjoyed by hear- 
Say. 

But there are other sights to be seen at 
the Vatican—a few famous statues, for 
example. The library, too, was open, 
with its precious books and illuminations ; 
but, owing to its light scheme of decora- 
tion, this hall resembles nothing so much 
as a glorified “ housekeeper’s room,” and 
it is a positive shock to find treasures of 
learning stowed away in gaily painted 
presses better suited to contain china, 
confections, cates, and conserves. The 
great explosion of the powder-magazine at 
the Vigna Pia did much damage to the 
Vatican, and all traces of it have not yet 
been cleared away. One is tempted to 
regret that the hideous splendors sent to 
the pope, from all parts of the world, 
should have escaped so lightly. Pius 
IX. has lost a foot in his gaudy glass pre- 
sentment; but the huge malachite vases, 
and other painful objects, are unhappily 
intact. 

Even this last stronghold of Papal 
Rome cannot keep quite aloof from the 
world of to-day. Driving up the pictur- 
esque sunken way behind St. Peter’s, one 
sees this huge monument of pontifical 
pride faced by the realism of roses and 
artichokes in the homely garden sloping 
upwards from the opposite wall, and, on 
coming in sight of the traditional red and 
yellow guards at the gate one also beholds 
a modern Italian sentry pacing a parapet 
close by. Stepping forth on the terrace 
of the Sculpture Gallery, still dazed by 
visions of the things of beauty within, one 
looks down on the vulgar ugliness of Pra 
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di Castello, with its acres of yellow bar- 
racks, dusty streets, and forlornly flaunting 
cafés. Yonder seam on Monte Mario is 
where its olives are torn apart by a funic- 
ular tram ; on every side, monstrous new 
erections have started up to block out the 
familiar landmarks of ancient Rome. 
Even in the beautiful garden behind the 
Vatican, where the pope takes the air, a 
modern ch4let, built for his use, raises its 
incongruous walls against a background 
of ilex groves and pines. 

After the hurly-burly of the Corso with 
its turmoil of traffic and improvements, its 
endiess crowd and innumerable milliners’ 
shops, it is pleasant to turn into Via Mar- 
gutta and find that haunt of art-students 
almost unchanged. It is cleaner than of 
old; the street corners are no longer 
grievous to eye and nose, the antiquity 
dealers have smartened up their dens; 
but well-known groups at every door still 
furnish studies of “models” at home. 
There are the traditional Roman matrons 
with their arms akimbo, with flashing eyes 
and mountainous busts, the sandalled, be- 
ribboned peasants, the pretty girls with 
embroidered Abruzzi aprons, and the imp- 
ish little boys, who have filled so many 
miles of paper and canvas! There is the 
well-known entrance, dusty and dingy as 
of yore, with scraps of broken sculpture 
flanking its stairs, leading to the terraced 
garden, with roses streaming everywhere 
over tangles of greenery in the midst of 
a rabbit warren of studios. Turning 
through a dim archway where girls are 
stitching tarnished gold lace on costumes, 
and up a flight of outer steps, we reach 
Costa’s door, 

Little need to chaunt the praise of Gio- 
vanni Costa to English ears! His contri- 
butions to-London galleries have long 
taught us that new Italy can achieve some 
work worthy to rank with that of her mas- 
ters of old. No show-studio this, no 
striving after effect, no clap-trap accesso- 
ries to catch the public taste. It isa 
workroom, a grave, harmonious interior 
with only the adornments and artistic 
litter required for daily use. But every 
easel holds a masterpiece, and other treas- 
ures are stacked carelessly against the 
walls. Its southern owner, with his strong 
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Roman face, thought-lined, ironic, and 
kindly, has a northern appreciation of na- 
ture, and delights in the poetry of lonely 
wastes. Rendered by his brush, a few 
bushes, spikes of yellow broom, a patch of 
broken ground, and a shadowy mountain- 
top, express the mystery of the Campagna. 
We turn from one scene to another with 
ever increasing admiration; each seems 
more exquisite than the last, perfect io 
technique as in feeling. Richest of all, 
perhaps, in suggestive charm, is the view 
of Monte Circeo with a stretch of shining 
sea beyond a red-brown desolate fore- 
ground. But the artist does not confine 
himself to landscape alone. Here is a por- 
trait of his daughter, a winsome little child 
clad in dull, soft, Oriental blue, a marvel- 
lous triumph of color, Then an oblong 
closed frame on a tall easel is opened to 
our gaze, and we see the famous “ Caria- 
tide Ligure.” Itisa watercolor drawing 
representing a peasant girl of the Riviera 
descending steps between narrow, white 
walls, with a bronze pail poised on her 
head. The tint of the cloudless sky, seen 
through a fringe of olive boughs, is re- 
peated in the ribbon adorning the maiden’s 
strong young throat. She faces the spec- 
tator with a carelessly radiant smile, un- 
conscious of her lightly borne burden, full 
of the joy of life, the incarnation of 
southern spring-tide, and equally heedless 
of storms tocome. Itis a masterpiece of 
poetic realism, and its high finish —for 
Costa is not of the impressionist school 
— in no way diminishes its vigor. 

Most travellers are familiar with the 
sights of Tivoli, its cascades and temples, 
its glens and olive woods; but for some 
years past few have been allowed to pen- 
etrate the enchanted precincts of Villa 
d’Este, to enjoy its wondrous outlook over 
mountain and plain, or listen to the voice 
of its many waters in its bird-haunted 
groves. So we eagerly accepted the invi- 
tation of its present owner, Prince Cardinal 
H , to visit his beautiful home. Dis- 
cretion forbids details of private hospitality 
and kindness; but we may say that from 
the moment of entering the gate by the 
cathedral, where a row of peasants leant 
resting in the shade, a glamour of sixteenth 
century Italy was about us, the work-a-day 
world banished, forgotten! One modern 
association, however, joined in the charm ; 
for in these halls the Abbé Listz had lived 
and made music, and it seemed as though 
an echo of his mighty chords might still 
be lingering among the frescoed forms 
overhead. The endless rooms and fasci- 





nating little oratory niched among them 
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are all decorated by Zuccaro’s brush, and 
in their cool, dim space we forgot the heat 
without ; so that it was a surprise to issue 
forth on terrace and loggia, and find the 
green world of Latium still bathed in a 
glory of light. 

The spell lasted even when rushing 
Romewards through the olives and across 
the Campagnainasmokytramcar. Then, 
most piquant of contrasts, the evening 
was spent in a literary house, discussing 
modern problems with noted politicians 
and wits. 

Another memorable day took us to 
Rocca di Papa. Again we steam across 
the flowery wastes of the Campagna, be- 
tween regiments of scarlet poppies and 
yellow marigolds. Fields of corn, swept 
by the strong wind from the hills, are 
swaying, heaving, shimmering, a sea of 
greenish silver. The air is scented with 
new-mown hay, where workers are busy 
with scythe and rake —all is brightness 
and movement. Even grey towers, broken 
arches, and castellated farms have lost 
their solemnity this jocund, breezy day. 
The train halts among the olive-yards at 
Frascuti, now modernized into a fashion- 
able resort. We pass the trimmest of 
public parks, and are soon bowling past 
cypress-guarded Edens, and winding upa 
rustic road hedged with honeysuckle and 
eglantine. Then, through ranks of chest- 
nuts and clumps of oak, lit up here and 
there by streaks of golden broom, we see 
new hills at every turn, new glimpses of 
the waving Campagna. 

Now straight ahead rises the Alban 
Mount, with the convent of the last of the 
Stuarts, a white spot among the trees on 
its crest. We talk of the togaed heroes 
that once climbed the stones of the Via 
Triumphalis, but only see a brown torrent 
of roofs tumbling headlong from the vul- 
ture’s nest of Rocca di Papa. 

Soon we reach the foot of the town on 
the neck of a promontory commanding all 
Latium. The sea is a faint white line 
beyond the multi-colored plain. Distant 
mountains are veiled —even St. Peter’s 
and the Lateran rise like pale ghosts above 
misty Rome, and a dull haze obscures the 
Sabine hills. We are on an irregular 
piazza, half surrounded by ruinous old 
houses and unfinished new ones. The 
fountain in the middle splashes spasmod- 
ically as the wind drives its jets this way 
and that. A fringe of ragged stone pines 
skirts the wall of a graveyard at the edge 
of the cliff. We glance up the precipitous 


| main street, apparently closed by a second 


fountain, but then splitting into a tangle 
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of more precipitous lanes ascending to 
the ruined Borgian fortress, now peace- 
fully tenanted by watchers of the stars. 

Beyond the town stretches a range of 
hills densely covered with chestnuts and 
beeches — fold after fold of soft greenery, 
plunging into the greener depths. The 
corner house of the main street, fronting 
the piazza, has a tablet over its door to 
record the residence of Massimo d’Azeglio. 
That genial patriot and statesman had 
artistic as well as literary tastes, and 
passed one or two summers of his impe- 
cunious youth dreaming of great pictures, 
producing bad ones, and revelling in a 
somewhat Bohemian freedom. His “ Ri- 
cordi” gives a delightful account of these 
vagabond experiences and of Roman coun- 
try life and manners in the “twenties.” 
Such guitar-thrumming, such love-stories, 
such jinks, and, best of all, such a deli- 
ciously make-shift encampment among the 
rats and bats and family portraits of the 
Sforza Castle at Genzano! 

Rocca di Papa was almost deserted at 
the time of our visit. Summer visitors 
had not yet poured ins; the natives, in 
spite of the brisk south-wester, were tak- 
ing their daily snooze. Only two high- 
booted men were lounging half awake on 
the piazza; two peasants crumpled on 
pack-mules riding up the street; a few 
babies playing on doorsteps; and _ half-a- 
dozen fowls pecking tit-bits in the gutter. 

After rest and tea ina house fronting 
D’Azeglio’s garden — where our hostess, 
albeit a leader of Roman society, played 
the housewife to perfection, flitting to and 
fro over the bricks of her rustic quarters 
with dainty kilted skirts —we set off to 
the Madonna del Tufo, a miracle-work- 
ing shrine at the edge of the woods, and 
gazed down on the cupolaed ridge of Cas- 
tel Gandolfo, overhanging the lake of Al- 
bano. No need of description here ; the 
names suffice to celebrate the oft-sung 
scene. 

A short climb through the trees brought 
us to the rear of the castle rock, little be- 
neath the level of its ruined gate, and here 
we were speedily surrounded by a swarm 
of small boys pouring forth from caves and 
crannies to demand soldi in a “ money-or- 
your-life ” tone which suited the descend- 
ants of a brigand line. A little more 
climbing, and we stood on the brink of 
the ancient crater, popularly known as 
Hannibal’s Camp, at the foot of Monte 
Cavo. Here legend, if not history, says 
that the Carthaginian rested his troops 





before swooping down into the plain. 
Girt about by mountains and cliffs, this | 
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green basin resembles a pasture in the 
heart of the Alps. The sacred mount 
beckoned to us in vain; both time and 
energy failed for its steep ascent; we 
were content to stand on a lower ridge and 
contemplate the pages of the world’s his- 
tory unrolled at our feet. Then we drove 
down through the chestnuts, with ever 
and again fresh glimpses of lake, sea, and 
mountains. It was hard to realize that 
this sylvan solitude was little more than 
two hours from Rome. Now and thena 
pack-mule clattered past, and, at a meeting 
of the ways, peasants resting on a bank 
with their guns seemed posed as brigands 
waiting for their prey. Soon the scene 
changes; we are skirting the walls of the 
Chigi park, where giant trees and dense 
thickets might well bar approach to some 
sleeping princess, and then pass a rustic 
green that seems a bit of England with its 
palings, poplars, and grazing cows. But 
the next moment we are recalled to Italy 
by the sight of teams of cream-white oxen, 
painted carts, sandalled peasants, and a 
huge stone archway overgrown with roses 
and ivy, and flanked by cypresses from 
which cataracts of banksia pour down in 
fragrant trails. The houses of L’Ariccia 
close about us open out on a broad piazza 
overlooking the plain; one glimpse of the 
glowing landscape is ours, one glance at 
the twin fountains crowned with masses 
of yellow nasturtium, and then, palaces 
and hovels left behind, we enter that won- 
derful avenue of ancient trees known as 
the “ Galleria di Sopra,” and look between 
bossy ilex trunks to the olive slopes and 
vineyards below. Houses again, stately 
palaces, terraced gardens; and here is 
Albano, It is quite a town. There are 
many people, many cafés, and half the 
shops are devoted to yeilow boots and 
shoes. Again the ilexes meet overhead ; 
the scenery is more enchanting than be- 
fore. Ah! there are the famous Barberini 
pines; there the lovely Torlonia grounds, 
the ideal of Italian landscape! One of 
its elements, however, defies analysis, for 
who can explain the magic of the Roman 
pine? Strictly speaking, it should be 
ugly; what is the charm of a tall, bare, 
grey trunk, topped by a ball of rough, 
dark green spikes? Yet these trees are 
strangely fascinating, especially when set 
in stiff rows, like pins. Why is this? 
Does the charm consist in their utter 
unlikeness to other trees, in the rugged 
energy and assertiveness of their mode of 
growth? Cedar, ilex, larch, beech, birch, 
almost any other tree, is more beautiful in 
itself than the umbrella pine; yet not one 
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of them impresses the imagination with 
anything like the same force. That Bar- 
berini grove of weirdly slanting trunks 
stirs us to an almost reverential delight, 
as though suddenly beholding a company 
of gods! What is the secret of the pines? 
Not mere size and unwontedness. A drove 
of elephants in a sheepfold would excite 
no such emotion. No; the charm is of a 
subtler kind. Perhaps the mystery of an- 
cient Rome still lurks in these trees! 

Now we reach Castel Gandolfo, and, 
for once in our lives, sympathize with the 
pope, seeing that his ré/e of “ prisoner of 
the Vatican” compels him to renounce 
his summer palace. Loss of the temporal 
power, forsooth! What is that compared 
with the loss of Castel Gandolfo! 

High above the opposite rim of the lake 
—an emerald set deep in an emerald cup 
— soars the cone of Rocca di Papa, with 
its jumble of roofs flying down hill, as 
though pursued by tumbling rocks. We 
smile at it, as at the face of an old friend. 
Higher still, and now seen in its full maj- 
esty, rises the sacred mount we had so 
indolently refused to climb. Cardinal 
York’s monastery, that white speck among 
the trees, on the site of Jove’s temple, has 
just keen converted into an hotel. If the 
shade of Jupiter Latialis still haunted the 
cloister while only silent monks passed to 
and fro, it will be finally exorcised by the 
cries of knapsacked tourists. Nor will 
a phantom Juno care to linger there, watch- 
ing “contending hosts” of porters and 
donkey-boys. 

Another mile or so through shady ranks 
of ilex, more glimpses of the storied land 
glorified by writers of all nations, the fra- 
grance of roses and vine-blossoms in the 
air, every olive-tree gemmed with myriads 
of tiry white stars, pictures at every step 
— now of staidly pacing seminarists, or 
stately oxen — then a string of wine-carts 
with drivers nodding on the hooded seats 
inherited from Etruscan wagons, and wide- 
awake, barking, bristly dogs scampering 
along side. Then across open ground, 
past wooded gorges and rocky ravines, we 
clatter over the stones of Marino, where 
the life of many centuries seems strangely 
mixed. We see a bustling modern town 
of shoemakers, barbers, and cafés, a de- 
cayed city of princely mansions and ter- 
raced gardens, ill-used omnibus horses 
drinking from a grand marble tank, a 
painter’s paradise of shadowy lanes, steep 
steps, and grimy archways, beautiful slat- 
ternly women, bright-eyed, ragged chil- 
dren, card-playing, wine-bibbing men, and 
wonderful effects of light and shade. We 





see an ideal landscape from a piazza mis- 
adorned by an abominable group of brand- 
new marble figures, and down the next 
dark street come to an exquisite fountain 
fed by tawny Tritons and sea-gods. Close 
by soars the huge pinky-brown mass of 
the Colonna palace, with the emblematic 
column at its stupendous gate. We pass 
ruined walls, convent gardens, waste 
ground, glance up the steep causeway, 
once the main entrance to the town, skirt 
a modern public garden with geometrical 
flower-beds terraced on the flank of a 
precipice, and, through a suburb of mean 
new houses, descend to the station by the 
quarries in the gorge beneath. 

The railway route to Rome runs past 
many well-known ruins and broken arches, 
with glimpses of the tombs on the Appian 
way, through fields of flowers and the 
rich brown earth of the Jozzolana dig- 
gings. There isa nursery garden at the 
edge of Rome, where all the sheds and 
outbuildings are encrusted with scraps of 
ancient sculpture found on the spot. The 
display of these graven stones seems 
ironical in the shadow of the hideous 
rows of tenement houses piled up just 
beyond by the station. We drove down 
to Monte Citorio through the crowded 
evening streets, our heads full of beautiful 
scenes and a most bewildering variety of 
impressions. 

But the dominating impression of our 
brief stay is that Rome is a revivified 
city. A spring of energy is welling 
through its veins. Its aspect on the Fes- 
tival of the Statuto was enough to show 
that neither political complications nor 
financial anxieties had crushed the general 
gladness of life. There is plenty of toil 
nevertheless as well as play; and the ex- 
ample of work is set by king, ministers, 
and commons. Even on this national 
holiday the House met as usual, and the 
sovereign certainly took no rest. This is 
how King Umberto spent theday. Arriv- 
ing at 3 A.M. from Lombardy, he was on 
horseback by eight o’clock reviewing his 
troops, Then came his usual routine of 
State business. At two o’clock he was at 
the hospital conferring the gold medal for 
military valor on Captain Spaccamela, the 
hero of the powder-magazine, who, at the 
terrible explosion a few weeks before, 
saved so many lives and nearly lost his 
own. An hour later he was presiding over 
the learned Assembly of the Lincei, and 
listening, apparently untired, to a very 
long astronomical discourse. Then, in 
the evening, he gratified his people by 
attending the grand display of fireworks, 
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known as the Girandola, on the Pincian 
hill. 

All Rome was ablaze that night; and 
the Corso, lined by pyramids of clustered 
lamps and filled from wall to wall by a 
slowly moving throng, had a curiously 
splendid effect. Everywhere joyous 
crowds, joyous music; everywhere the 
radiance of electric light! Yet we had 
to leave this fascinating city, and our only 
resource was to do as many departing 
travellers have done before, and, hurrying 
to the Trevi fountain, cast pence into its 
waters to ensure our speedy return. 

L. VILLARI. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE HISTORY OF A FAILURE, 
I. 

“THE longer I live,” wrote the Philos- 
opher, with extreme velocity, “the more 
strongly am I convinced that parental af- 
fection —a mere instinct inherited from 
pre-historic brutes — is largely responsible 
for the snail-like progression of mankind. 
This unreasoning sentiment preserves spe- 
cies which otherwise, happily for the sur- 
viving ‘ fittest’ ——” 

“¢ Please, sir, Mrs. Juffins.” 

“Mrs. whom, Maria? Did I not tell 
you that I could not be interrupted?” 

“No blame to Maria, sir, please, sir. 
The blame, sir, belongs to me. I wouldn’t 
take no denial,” answered a shrill female 
voice, as a gaunt form, dingily attired, ob- 
truded itself upon the Philosopher’s aston- 
ished presence. ‘“ Maria, sir, done her 
duty, but I said, ‘If so be you had the 
feelings of a man as 

“] will thank you, Mrs. Juffins —if your 
name be Juffins—to express yourself 
briefly and to the point.” 

“My name Juffins, sir? When I’ve 
washed for you these five years! I ’oped, 
sir, being as I’d given you satisfaction, 
and not so much asa shirt button unre- 
paired — which the socks, too, oftens re- 
quiring attention, by reason of no lady to 
overlook toes and heels i 

“ Mrs. Juffins, to the point I beg. 
business ? ” 

“My business, sir, was to request ”— 
the tone became more pleading —‘‘as 
you’d advance a trifle, sir, on the washing, 
to make up the payments, as must be in 
advance, for my poor husband at the Con- 
valescent "Ome; which all my gentlemen 
I’m asking, sir, and I’ll do the washing 
that faithful 5 
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A warning hand was raised by the Phi- 
losopher. 

“Mrs. Juffins, excuse me. The facts 


as to your husband ?” 

“ My husband, sir, poor fellow! he was 
nigh crippled all the winter with rheumat- 
ics; ’as had rheumatic fever in his youth, 
sir, and catching cold last November — 
getting wet, sir, to the skin, through being 
a steeple-jack 

“Do I understand, Mrs. Juffins, that 
you married a man who had had rheumatic 
fever?” 

“ Why, lor’, sir, it were in his youth! 
He was well enough when we was mar- 
ried, only at times a few twinges — as the 
doctor warned him always to be careful; 
but never nothing to lay him by again, 
till -——” 

Once more the Philosopher raised his 
hand. 

“Do I gather that you married this 
man in cognizance of the fact that he was 
subject to rheumatic twinges ?” 

“ Why, sir, I weren’t the sort to forsake 
a man for that—as had gone to school 
together and all! I hope, sir, no one ’uld 
think that of me. A good husband as 
ever were, and a good father.” 

‘“ Father!’ exclaimed the Philosopher. 

“Six children, sir, poor things! and 
the youngest but five weeks old, a weakly 
little fellow — more’s the pity —as I shall 
have hard work to rear. Which, as I 
says to Maria, ‘If the gentleman have the 
feelings of a man sigs 

“Enough, enough, Mrs. Juffins,” said 
the Philosopher, rising. ‘To countenance 
the proceedings implied by your narrative 
would forswear the ideals of a lifetime.” 

The dingy visitor’s perplexed counte- 
nance changed to an expression of pitiful 
entreaty. 

“Sir, you won’t deny me? I’ve only 
one more gentleman to ask. ’Taint as if 
you’d lose a penny, sir. I’d wash for you 
that faithful!—and the doctor says it’s 
the one chance. Two months at the sea- 
side, sir, and the money as is advanced 
for funeral expenses returned if so be he 
comes ’ome - 

“ Those expenses, now,” interposed the 
Philosopher, “I would willingly defray. 
Should your husband remain at home, and 
—er—succumb, apply to me, But a 
rheumatic existence! My worthy person, 
charity misplacedis asin. Enough. Re- 
turn to your wash-tub, and leave your hus- 
band to Nature.” 

“And don’t it move your heart, sir, to 
think of my weakly babe struggling up 
without a father?” 
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“ As to that sad encroachment upon the 
infant world, the point is too painful for 
discussion. My advice, Mrs. Juffins — 
Juffins, I think you said? —is leave that 
to Nature too.” 

The Philosopher opened the door and 
bowed. Mrs. Juffins stood transfixed and 
staring. Then, wholly overwhelmed by 
proportions so magnificent, coupled with 
a bend so stupendous of so lofty a head, 
she found herself mechanically curtseying, 
and without another word retired. Had 
the Philosopher heard her subsequently 
remarking to Maria that, for all he was 
such a fine-looking gentleman, his heart 
was like a stone, he would have felt him- 
self highly complimented. 

“ Herbert Spencer, matchless benefac- 
tor! Would that thou wert an absolute 
monarch, and [I thy vizier!” ejaculated 
the Philosopher, opening the window to 
— any lingering trace of Mrs Juf- 

ns. 


II. 

A REPLY—an echo, highly pleasing, 
of the Philosopher’s opinions — had come 
to the letter so unseasonably interrupted, 
and once more his voluble pen was run- 
ning over similar sheets, designed for the 
same friend. 

* The time has arrived,” it wrote, “ when 
I may confide to you, my dear Constantia, 
that you of all women fulfil the ideal of 
my dreams ; that I regard you of all women 
worthiest to aid in the realization of my 
principles. Your intellectual brow, your 
noble form, your serenity, your perfect 
health, the antecedents, physiological and 
mental, of your derivation (into which I 
have minutely inquired), all designate you 
as my chosen one, as her whom, before I 
knew you, I desired in vain—a bride be- 
fitting a philosopher. May I, at your ear- 
liest convenience, be informed whether 
your views upon this point meet my own?” 

Leaving the pen to pursue its course, 
we may in brief assert that Constantia’s 
views did thus meet; that the bachelor 
rooms of the Philosopher were quickly 
exchanged for a house in Harley Street; 
and that there was added unto him a Phi- 
losopheress. 

The pair were objects of universal ad- 
miration. Two beings of stature so no- 


ble, of physical contour so faultless, might 
have served as models of our first par- 
ents — we apologize — of our first human 
parents. 

In due season a little family gathered 
around them, regarded by the Philoso- 
pher in a mathematical light, as the nec- 
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essary product of such an union. Those 
fine boys, those symmetrical girls, were 
contributions presented —as pictures are 
presented to the nation — by himself and 
Constantia to the world. Whata posterity 
might hereafter proceed from those begin- 
nings, if only they proved themselves 
faithful to the principles whence they 
sprang — in other words, were their own 
matrimonial alliances similarly regulated ! 
The Philosopher was now doubly con- 
vinced that such matters should be man- 
aged by the State—if the State were 
sufficiently enlightened ! 

“In, say, two generations, disease, even 
sickliness, would be the exception instead 
of the rule. Death would be indefinitely 
postponed. The way cleared, evolution 
would proceed. You and I, Constantia, 
must regard ourselves in the light of 
pioneers. There is an immense amount of 
rubbish in that way. Rubbish has been 
allowed to accumulate. We must reso- 
lutely set our faces, Constantia, against 
accumulation of rubbish.” 

“ Human rubbish, you mean,” said Con- 
stantia, whose understanding moved at the 
rate of some half-mile, metaphorically, 
behind that of her husband. 

“Quite so. I refer to the unfortunate 
of our race. Why unfortunate? Because 
inferior. Never mind how. Physically, 
mentally, socially, what matter? The re- 
sult is the same. Much foolish senti- 
mentality is afloat. Youand I, Constantia, 
have abjured sentimentality. To clear the 
way for the evolution of mankind —that 
is one of our objects. Toassist practically 
in the evolution itself — that is another.” 

* Quite so,” echoed Constantia. 

All the best modern rules for health- 
preservation were with religious strictness 
obeyed in the Philosopher’s household. 
The consequences during several years 
were eminently satisfactory. Butatlength 
a boy was born who defied rules. What 
could be more perplexing? He had been 
born under precisely the same conditions 
as his two elder brothers and his three 
sisters, There was absolutely no reason 
—here the Philosopher’s investigations 
were exceedingly minute — why this child 
should differ from the rest. Yet the food 
which nourished them disagreed with him. 
The air which gave them strength gave 
him cold. 

“He has a weakly constitution,” said 
the doctor. 

The Philosopher received this verdict 
in astonished dismay, quickly followed by 
indignation. 





“Impossible! There has never been a 
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weakly constitution in either his mother’s 
family or my own.” 

“There is one now for the first time, 
then,” said the doctor. 

* Mr. Pillule is impecunious, my dear,’ 
observed the Philosopher in private. 
“He is trading on us.” 

The doctor was dismissed. 

But ere long it became necessary to sup- 
ply his place. The mysterious, the inex- 
plicable boy was again indisposed. 

“He has a weakly constitution,” said 
the second doctor, as though mimicking 
the first. 

Now this second doctor stood high in 
his profession; moreover, he was a man 
of science. The Philosopher was shaken, 
but expressed a desire for further advice. 
The learned doctor smiled, and consented. 
The most celebrated authority of the day 
was Called in, and a consultation held over 
the abnornal child. 

“I beg,” said the Philosopher, “ that 
you will give me your candid opinion.” 

‘*My opinion,” replied the Authority, 
“is very simple. The boy has a weakly 
constitution.” 

“In other words,” he added, attributing 
the Philosopher’s blank gaze to the nat- 
ural concern of a parent, “there is no 
organic disease. With care, there may 
never be any. With care, he may do as 
weil as eight out of ten — in fact, better. 
Care is the one point needed. Good- 
morning.” 

*“ Pardon me,” cried the Philosopher, 
waking as from a trance. “ Care, you 
say. Care, for what object?” 

“ For the prevention of organic disease ; 
for the preservation of life.” 

“ With a view finally to his becoming a 
strong man, the father of strong chil- 
dren ?” 

“As to his becoming what we call a 
strong man, I fear that is scarcely to be 
looked for; but with a view to his becom- 
ing stronger as a man than as a child, able 
to enjoy existence quite as well— it may 
be, quite as long — as many more robust. 
A moderate aim, but common to thou- 
sands. Thousands of old men, alive and 
happy to-day, have attained their present 
age under like conditions. You have no 
cause, I assure you—care always re- 
membered — for alarm. Once more, good- 
morning.” 

With a heavy step the Philosopher re- 
paired to Constantia. 

“Sir Thomas,” he said, “has been 
talking in a manner positively immoral.” 

“You surprise me,” returned, wide-eyed, 
the Philosopheress. 


’ 





“Care the one point needed! Care! 
No cause, care remembered, for alarm! 
Alarm! Beyond a certain point, medical 
interference should be forbidden. The 
State should regulate it. ‘* Thousands of 
old men!’ ‘An aim common to thou- 
sands!’ Good heavens !” 

“Pray explain yourself, dear Postle- 
thwaite. I have not altogether followed 
ou.” 

The Philosopher thereupon repeated 
the Authority’s opinion. 

“We must look the matter in the face, 
Constantia,” he said. “It lies indeed in 
a nutshell. We must have courage to 
confess that we are the origin of a Failure.” 

“Not altogether a Failure, Postle- 
thwaite,” said the Philosopheress, with a 
deprecating smile. ‘He is a pretty little 
fellow. In fact, I own to thinking him 
the prettiest of them all.” 

“There it is, Constantia! There it is! 
I see the danger but too clearly. Fore- 
warned, forearmed. Have patience while 
I expound to you my views.” 

Thus adjured, the Philosopheress ap- 
plied herself in Juno-like serenity to listen ; 
while the Philosopher, from an opposite 
seat, proceeded with pointing finger to 
instruct her. 


III. 


“In your recent remark, Constantia, I 
regret to recognize one of the most dan- 
gerous of all foes to the progress of our 
species. I refer to motherly weakness. 
Sentimentalists affirm that a mother’s 
warmest instincts are excited by the sick- 
liest of her flock. This fact the unreason- 
ing majority regard with admiration. We 
who have larger aims, who live not for the 
individual but for the race, could rather 
weep —were not tears futile—that the 
higher faculties in man, in that develop- 
ment of man called woman, should thus 
be absorbed in the lower. By this un- 
happy tendency, feebleness and disease, 
which wise Nature, left to herself, would 
speedily exterminate, are prolonged, trans- 
mitted, rooted — tares choking the wheat. 
To this end, how many foolish mothers, 
since our first departure from dumbness 
and four-legged progression, have contrib- 
uted! Look, Constantia, at our work- 
houses, our prisons, our lunatic asylums, 
our hospitals, our bankrupts, our unem- 
ployed! Trace their origin. Nature is 
prolific; her offspring must perforce in- 
clude failures. How should these in wis- 
dom be dealt with? Study the vegetable, 
the brute kingdoms. What of the failures 
there? Seek not your models, Constantia, 
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among inferior women — blind disciples of 
brainless instinct, miscalled love. Take 
the great mother, Nature herself, for your 
guide. You may reply that instinct is 
nature. But instinct must be guided by 
reason, or we sink back to our original 
ancestry. Reason, man’s proud preroga- 
tive, enables him to become at once the 
judge and the follower of nature; in other 
words, to perceive when instinct should be 
indulged, when moderated, and when abso- 
lutely restrained.” 

“ And how, practically,” said the Philos- 
opheress, “ should you advise me to act in 
the case before us?” 

“In the case of our own Failure,” re- 
turned the Philosopher, fixing her with a 
resolute gaze; “first remember how we 
have hitherto considered that other human 
failures should be dealt with. Recall our 
conversations. You have always cordially 
agreed with me, Constantia. Therein lay 
your great charm.” 

“But when, on former occasions, I 
agreed with you,” said the Philosopheress, 
“I did not realize ” She paused ab- 
ruptly. 

*“ Constantia! 





Can I have fallen a vic- 
tim to delusion? Is the goddess of my 
life dethroned? What is this weakness ? 
Have we not pledged ourselves to do all in 
our power for the evolution of humanity? 
To sacrifice our personal interests in that 
majestic cause? If necessary, to lie down 
and offer our bodies as a bridge to the 
Coming Man?” 

“ We have, Postlethwaite.” 
light 


An heroic 
illuminated Constantia’s counte- 
nance. “Tell me what you desire and I 
will do it. You shall never be disap- 
pointed in me.” 

** My beloved Constantia,” said the Phi- 
losopher, embracing her, “you are your- 
self again. Now listen. I repeat, we 
must look the fact in the face. Emerson 
is afailure. Do not pain me by reiterat- 
ing your former remark; ‘pretty’ is a 
feeble word at best. ‘The laws of the land 
preclude —as you have often with me 
regretted — any prompt measure, any mer- 
ciful alternative for the long-drawn years 
of asickly existence. I distinctly recol- 
lect, Constantia,” he added hastily, observ- 
ing a shadow, “that you have always 
hitherto lamented the weak prejudices of 
public opinion on this subject.” 

“ Always,” returned Constantia, resum- 
ing her firmness. That firmness might 
have been less inflexible were she at all in 
doubt of the Philosopher’s opinion as to 
any compulsory disentanglement of his 
own mortal coil — say, by gallows. 
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“Encugh. Those prejudices exist. To 
the point, therefore, as practical people. 
First, Emerson must be carefully guarded 
against false notions of his position. He 
must learn to despise himself, to regret 
himself. This is paramount.” 

The Philosopheress bowed her head in 
Spartan silence. 

“Secondly, we must not deny to him 
the relief of medical science. To permit 
needless suffering is cruel, Cruelty is 
unworthy of philosophers. In plain lan- 
guage, when he is ill you can send for 
Mr. Tisick. But beware of superfluous 
sympathy! He must regard his illnesses 
as theologians regard original sin—as a 
corruption of nature, unavoidable, but 
none the less obnoxious.” 

Once again, mutely, the Philosopheress 
bowed her head. 

“Thirdly, train him to regard health, 
strength, manly energy —all in fact that 
he does not possess—as indispensable 


for the progress of mankind. Work this 
point wellinto him. Make it bone of his 
bone, marrow of his marrow. Only by 


such measures can we avert the fearful 
misfortune of a race of failures, resulting 
from our own failure. Let him grow up 
leavened with the conviction that marriage 
would in his case be a crime of terrible 
enormity. Constantia, if that boy were 
to marry I should feel I had lived in 
vain. I would rather blow out my brains 
upon the spot than that that boy should 
marry!” 

In his excitement the Philosopher had 
risen. The Philosopheress rose also. 

“Calm yourself, Postlethwaite,” she 
said blandly. “He is only four years 
old. But I am glad that you do not ob- 
ject to my sending sometimes for Mr. 
Tisick.” 

Amid so much undeniably painful — 
although in her adored Philosopher’s pres- 
ence she could not deny her principles 
—this one grain of comfort remained to 
the despised maternal instinct. She 
might at all events send sometimes ior 
Mr. Tisick. 


IV. 

“ FATHER!” said Emerson. 

The Philosopher was going down-stairs. 
Until this word was softly uttered, he had 
not observed the little boy who sat 
perched upon the sill of a large window 
commanding the staircase. The window 
was barred, because it stood close to the 
| door that opened from the nurseries. It 





| was also somewhat grimy, as London 
| Windows are apt to become. But it looked 
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westward, and its panes on this particular 
evening revealed a wide belt of red sunset, 
causing roofs and spires to glow, and 
kindling with adventitious brightness the 
wistful countenance of the child whose 
timid voice had spoken. 

The Philosopher took the opportunity 
for a critical survey of his Failure. 

A puny little fellow! Nine years old, 
but no taller than Herbert had been at 
five ; narrower than Spencer at four ; even 
Margaret Fuller, just three, was sturdier 
in the limbs; and Darwin, eighteen 
months, stronger in the spine. A poor 
wizened little obstruction, thought the 
Pioneer of Progress. What possible busi- 
ness had hein the world? Yet here he 
was, and could not be altogether ignored. 
The Philosopher saw what Constantia had 
meant when she had called him pretty. 
Pretty! With a touch of contempt he 
noted the delicate outline of the features, 
the shadowy grey of the eyes. 

“What do you want?” he asked, in a 
stern tone, 

The child shrank into himself; his lips 
moved, but no sound came. He was gaz- 
ing as if fascinated at that awful father 
who to him had been a father in name 
alone. His little mind was busy with 
questions craving solution. Otherwise he 
would not have dared to disturb that 
stately progress down-stairs. 

“ Why are you not in the Park with 
the others?” said the Philosopher 
sharply. 

I] was so tired, father,” said the wist- 
ful little voice. “ I can’t help it,” he added 
with humility. 

“You give way,” said the Philosopher. 
*“T am convinced that you give way un- 
necessarily, I must consult your mother. 
The system must be more bracing,” he 
observed ina rumbling undertone. “ Well, 
speak out, boy. Only cowards are afraid 
to speak out.” 

“Father, you said yesterday to Spen- 
cer, ‘ Don’t go by opinions, go by facts.’ ” 

“ Quite so, Emerson,” replied the Phi- 
losopher, visibly mollified. ‘Opinions 
are often transitory, based upon insecure 
foundations. Facts abide.” 

“ And, father, can anybody prove that 
the Bible is not true?” 

“Your question, Emerson, is loosely 
expressed. But, explaining and enlarging 
it as follows: Can anybody prove that the 
Bible is not what it professes to be, a 
revelation from a superhuman Being vul- 
garly designated as a Personal God? —I 
reply that this point, from its very nature, 
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| is incapable of proof. The opinions, how- 
ever, of our most eminent thinkers ——” 

“ But you said, father 

“Well? Well?” 

“You said, ‘ Don’t go by opinions. 

“] meant, Emerson, opinions versus 
facts.” 

“ But, father, this is a fact.” 

“ Again indistinctness, Emerson. What 
is a fact?” 

‘‘ That no one can prove the Bible is not 
true.” 

“ A fact certainly — with limitations.” 

“ Then I'll go by it.” 

The child jumped down from the win- 
dow-sill as if unburdened of a load. His 
grey eyes shone. He looked up with 
something of gladness into the Philoso- 
pher’s august face. 

“T’ll go by it, father. And I'll tell 
Spencer,” 

“Stop, Emerson. What will you tell 
Spencer ?” asked the father, vaguely fear- 
ful of committing himself. 

But Emerson had not heard. The 
Philosopher, half contemplative, half be- 
wildered, was suddenly alone. 
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Vv. 


“ FATHER, I wish you’d have a go at 
Emerson. He does talk the most utter 
rot!” 

It was Spencer who spoke. The Phi- 
losopher was proud of Spencer. An un- 
doubtedly clever boy, he possessed a turn 
for metaphysics and a disposition to scep- 
tical inquiry, which, in his parents’ opin- 
ion, denoted him as an intellectual hero of 
the future. From his babyhood he had 
declined to believe any fact not made clear 
to him by ocular demonstration. This 
habit of mind — which rendered him, it 
must be owned, the reverse of popular 
among his own contemporaries — had 
been assiduously cultivated by the Phi- 
losopher, and, as a natural sequence, by 
the Philosopheress. 

“Explain yourself, Spencer,” said the 
father, with a hardly comfortable recollec- 
tion of the interview some days previously 
on the stairs. 

“ He is a rabid little Philistine already, 
father, and he bids fair to develop into a 
Christian of the most bigoted type. You’d 
better be on your guard! There’s more 
in that boy than you have any idea of. 
We shall have him disgracing us all in the 
end, doing his best to upset your most 
cherished theories. As to the nursery 
children, they simply worship him. And 
if I don’t mistake, there’ll be seeds sown 
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in their minds which will bring forth a 
harvest, by and by. You just remember 
history, father, before you despise the first 
seven years of life.” 

The Philosopher looked quite deprecat- 
ing as, over his glasses, he surveyed the 
precocious stripling thus addressing him. 

“You are right, Spencer. Emerson’s 
health has been so feeble, that I have per- 
haps unduly depreciated his powers. But 
you are vague. To what do you refer?” 

“To his objectionable talk in the 
nursery. The little ones are being 
moulded by its influence. Margaret Ful- 
ler,” said Spencer, his color rising, * flew 
at me and bit me when I told him just now 
that he was a fool.” 

* The expression was somewhat strong, 
Spencer.” 

“Not too strong for the fact, father. 
He is a fool, and a fool he will be forever 
—and a mischievous fool—unless you 
interfere. I have been trying to teach 
him the first principles of physical science, 
and he positively refuses to listen. His 
answer to it all is that it is not true, he 
will not believe it. And why? Because, 
forsooth, it is contrary to the Bible!” 

The air of fine scorn which, as he spoke 
these words, embellished Spencer’s chis- 
elled features, may — to use a subterfuge 
of weakness —be more easily imagined 
than described. 

“‘He is very young, Spencer, and his 
brain no doubt partakes of the puniness 
of his frame.” 

* Not at all, father. His brain is stub- 
born in the extreme. Whatever I say, he 
reiterates one assertion, that I cannot 
prove that the Bible is not true. To this 
he sticks. There is no use in showing 
him that other facts, directly contrary to 
Bible statements, can be proved; and 
thence the inference. He refuses to ac- 
ceptit. I see only one remedy, father — 
for you to come the strong hand. He has 
lain fallow too long. Little obstructor!” 
said Spencer, with great bitterness. 

“But what is the particular point to- 
day?” 

“ The point of individual creation. All 
the old rubbish, father, which you devote 
your life to exterminating. He is stuffed 
full of it, and glories in it. He firmly 
believes that some mystical Person, yclept 
God, has specially concocted his wretched 
legs and arms and put them together — 
made him, as he expresses it; that this 
Person takes minute interest in them and 
in him, and has even designed his miseries 
for some wise purpose. In fact, all the 
antiquated cant which has helped to make 
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| the world what it is — or rather, to hinder 


its becoming what it might be. He is 
reading that Bible now, the little mule!” 

“T have some minutes of leisure,” said 
the Philosopher, inspecting his watch. 
“You can accompany me, Spencer, to the 
nursery.” 


VI. 

THE grey-eyed Failure lay full length 
on the floor, his head supported by a thin 
little hand, his mind absorbed in the con- 
tents of a great book open before him. 

“Emerson, get up,” said the Philoso- 
pher. 

The child rose slowly to his feet. His 
lips were moving. 

“What are you saying?” 

“It was only my verse. I was trying if 
I knew my verse.” 

“ Repeat it aloud,” said the Philosopher, 
seating himself with a judicial air. 

The boy obeyed. 

“*The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me: Thy mercy, O Lord— 
Thy mercy, O Lord ” May I look, 
father? —‘Zhy mercy, O Lord, endureth 
forever. Forsake not the works of Thine 
own hands.” 

The small voice had an unutterable pa- 
thos. Strange thoughts looked out from 
the sad and shadowy eyes. 

“ You can see at a glance, father,” said 
Spencer’s hard young voice, “ the kind of 
thing I mean.” 

“What is your object, Emerson,” in- 
quired the Philosopher, still judicial, “in 
committing these words to memory?” 

“They comfort me,” said Emerson 
dreamily. “I can think about them to- 
night when I’m lying awake.” 

“‘ The kind of food he’s growing up on,” 
cried Spencer, his glance passing in 2 
contemptuous sweep from the child, who 
stood half abstracted, his mind far away, 
to their father. 

“Explain yourself, Emerson,” said the 
Philosopher, in his accustomed formula. 
“In what respect do these words, as you 
are pleased to express it, comfort you?” 

“It’s because I’m so weak and stupid, 
you see,” said Emerson, his thin cheeks 
faintly flushing. 

“ Well?” returned the Philosopher, with 
attention. 

“It comforts me to know I’m only a 
Beginning,” murmured the child, his ner- 
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vousness overpowering him beneath that 
critical gaze. 
“ You've heard for yourself now, father. 





I leave him to you,” said Spencer, majes- 
tically retiring. 
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“If God began me, he’ll finish me; so 
I can bear it,” added Emerson vaguely, as 
the Philosopher, in unrelaxed scrutiny, 
awaited some clearer explanation. 

“I think it prudent,” he said, after a 
short silence, “that these Biblical stud- 
ies should cease. When you are older, 
Emerson,” he added, stooping to lift the 
bulky volume, “ your powers of discrimi- 
nation will be stronger; and you may 
then, from a more enlightened stand- 
point, resume your researches among the 
Myths.” 

Once more he surveyed the child; but 
Emerson made no remonstrance — stand- 
ing immovable, while the Bible was car- 
ried from his sight. 

“ Deeds before words,” thought the Phi- 
losopher. 

“ Well, father, have you shown him his 
idiocy?” inquired Spencer, prepared for 
a triumph. 

But the Philosopher, with his back 
turned — making room, amid piles of pa- 
pers, for the Bible — remained discreetly 
silent. 


VII. 

WHEN the Philosopheress that evening, 
dressed for dinner, paid her visit of sani- 
tary inspection to the nursery, she found 
Emerson, looking small and forlorn, half 
buried in a Windsor armchair, his fair 
head resting against the wooden bars, his 
delicate face crimson. 

“‘ Master Emerson is in one of his fever- 
ish ways, ma’am,” said the nurse, who at 
some distance sat bathing a great healthy 
baby — an operation of far more interest 
both to herself and the attendant nursery- 
maid than any feeble afflictions, but too 
customary, of poor Emerson’s ailing 
frame. 

“Does your head ache, Emerson?” in- 
quired his mother. 

“It burns,” murmured the child. 

Some sudden, surprising impulse seized 
the Philosopheress. She sat down and 
stroked his hot little hand. 

The crimson flush deepened in aston- 
ished gratitude; the heavy grey eyes 
sought her own, 

“ Mother, do you love me?” he asked. 

The Philosopheress bent over him with 
unaccustomed softness. Emerson gazed 
up at her as if fascinated ; in another mo- 
ment his arms were clasped about her 
neck. 

“Oh, mother, I want you to nurse me; 
I want to lay my head on you!” he said. 

Then, finding that she did not repulse 
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him, ke slipped from his chair and 
climbed upon her knee. Actually her arm 
was around him! His tired head was 
resting on that ample bosom. He was 
settling down, his eyes closing, his lips 
parted in a wan smile of content, when the 
door was opened—upon the threshold 
stood the Philosopher. 

** Constantia!” 

“ He is not very well, Postlethwaite.” 

“When is he very well? But he will 
never be better, under the present treat- 
ment. Have you forgotten, Constantia, 
our carefully considered plan? Bracing, 
the one rule possible? And you are the 
person to mollycoddle him! You whom 
I thought so superior!” 

The child, drowsy through weakness, 
had tightened his clinging hold; his burn- 
ing head pressed.the more closely as he 
heard his father’s voice. But at these last 
words Constantia suddenly arose; half 
giddy from his abrupt dislodgment, he 
found himself cast back on the cold world, 
grasping, to steady himself, the brown 
arm of the Windsor chair. He looked up 
at his mother, bewildered; but the mo- 
mentary weakness of the Philosopheress 
had vanished like a dream. The usual 
cold serenity returned to her eyes, repell- 
ing his appealing gaze. 

“You must have more courage, Emer- 
son,” she said, in her Spartan tone. “ You 
are giving way. Your father is right; you 
would be a great deal better if you did not 
give way.” 

As usual, Emerson made no answer to 
the rebuke, only looking dreamily after 
her. Long years later she was still 
haunted by that dreamy look, which met 
her cold eyes as they glanced back in leav- 
ing ihe room. 

In the dead of the night, the nurse—a 
person rigid in the performance, so far as 
she recognized them, of her duties — was 
standing at Emerson’s bedside. 

“* Master Emerson, why are you awake? 
I have mixed you a saline draught. Sit 
up. 

The child’s face looked weird in the 
dim light; his fair hair waved round it 
= aureole; his eyes were bright and 
wild. 

“ Mother,” he said, “it was very nice 
when you nursed me! I wish you could 
have stayed! I think I’d have got better 
if you’d stayed.” 

“* Your mother’s fast asleep in bed, Mas- 
ter Emerson.” 

But Emerson went on as if he had not 
heard. 
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“I’m so glad,” he said, “ that I’m only 
a Beginning. God knows. They took 
away the Bible; but it doesn’t matter, be- 
cause I’m going — I’m going ‘i 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
nurse. And this time Emerson an- 
swered., 

‘I’m going straight up to God,” he said. 
“*God is Love.’ I want some love so 
much! I can’t live down here any more, 
away from God.” 

“‘ Master was in the right of it,” thought 
the nurse, “to take away that musty 
Bible. A pack of old wives’ fables, as I 
heard at them lectures. Turning the poor 
chiid’s head, like they’ve turned so many 
before!” 

“You must go to sleep now, sir,” she 
said aloud. “What are you moithering 
over?” For the boy was smiling and 
whispering to himself. 

She stooped to listen. 

“The Lord will perfect — the Lord will 
perfect.... Thy mercy, O Lord.... 
Forsake not Thou the work of Thine own 
hands /” 

“ He’s quiet now, thank goodness,” said 
the nurse, as, presently, the grey eyes 
closed. “I'll put the light out, and he’ll 
sleep till morning.” 

So Emerson slept. 
And sleep is sweet. 


They all slept. 


VI. 

THE early post, next day, brought sore 
disappointment to the Philosopher. Her- 
bert, his eldest son, had failed in competi- 
tion for a University scholarship; beaten 
hollow by a Westminster boy —one Juf- 
fins. Some feeble comfort lurked in the 
fact that Juffins was by a year Herbert’s 
senior; but then Juffins had risen from the 
ranks, his first fees (twopence weekly) 
allowed by the School Board; whereas 
Herbert, from his cradle, had enjoyed 
every possible advantage of elaborate edu- 
cation. 

“ Juffins! Juffins! Where have I heard 
the name?” said the Philosopher. 

“I fancy I can enlighten you,” returned 
Mr. Tisick, with a humorous smile. Mr. 
Tisick had called early to inquire after 
Emerson, and —the nurse reporting Mas- 
ter Emerson to be still asleep — was dis- 
cussing the unfortunate tidings; his own 
boy, Herbert’s fellow pupil, being among 
the unsuccessful competitors. “ Yes, Juf- 
fins was at the head of the poll. We must 
all bow down, I'll tell you where you 
heard the name, Professor. The lad’s 
mother was once your washerwoman !” 
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Mr. Tisick’s “ Ha, ha, ha!” resounded 
through the room ; but the Professor gazed 
in blank consternation. 

“ My — washerwoman!” he repeated. 
The years rolled back. He remembered 
a day, just before his engagement to Con- 
stantia. His washerwoman, previously 
unknown to him, had thrust herself upon 
his leisure, to make a preposterous re- 
quest. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Tisick. “She’s an 
cld friend of mine —she called in to tell 
my wife the good news. What was play 
to one, was death to the other! But Mrs. 
Juffins knew nothing about that. The 
husband — Juffins senior — was one of 
my hospital patients. He will live to a 
good old age now, or I mistake; and his 
illness turns out to have been the best 
thing which could befall them. Mrs, 
Juffns is simply first-rate; she won 
friends, struggled on, and in due time 
made a fresh start in a little shop. The 
man, being no longer driven out in all 
weathers — which had kept up his deli- 
cacy — began to flourish; now they’re a 
kind of universal providers, doing a thriv- 
ing business near the Abbey. As to Mrs. 
Juffins, the boy owes his success to her, 
and so I shall tell the young fellow! 
Nineteen years ago his life wasn’t worth 
an hour’s purchase; and for ten years 
longer he was always ailing — out-patient 
with his father. But that mother of his, 
in spite of all her other cares, she set her 
mind to nurse him into strength. And 
now he'll outstrip the whole family.” 

The Philosopher well remembered the 
severity of his sentiments when Mrs. 
Juffins had referred to her weakly baby. 
Nineteen years! The time just corre- 
sponded. Herbert was eighteen. It was 
that weakly baby, grown up, who had put 
Herbert to shame, 

‘Pardon me. I had lost the thread. 
Will you kindly repeat your sentence? ” 

“TI merely observed,” said Mr. Tisick, 
“ that there is a striking similarity between 
your boy Emerson’s conformation of head 
and that, as I remember it, of young Juf- 
fins. I remember being impressed, as I 
am often impressed whea with Emerson, 
by Juffins’s singularly intellectual mould 
of brew. If I mistake not, Professor, 
that boy of yours will be something re- 
markable one day. You must take care 
of him, you know—lI have always told 
you he needs care. But, with that pro- 
viso, he may end by immortalizing your 
name. Mark my words! No Juffins of 
the future will beat him.” 
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The doctor rose with a sudden sense of 
having outstayed his time. At this in- 
stant a hurried knock was followed by the 
entrance of the nurserymaid. 

“Nurse says, please, ma’am, will Mr. 
Tisick make haste? ‘Thereis a change in 
Master Emerson.” 

“He is awake, you mean?” said the 
Philosopheress, 

“No, ma’am. He has not been awake 
at all. But there is a change.” 

Yes — over the wan little face, the brow 
of whose “ intellectual mould ” the doctor 
was just now speaking, had fallen that 
grey shadow which, once seen, is not 
easily forgotten; the shadow of — well, 
let us call it, as the servant girl had called 
it, “a change.” 

“You should have sent for me hours 
ago,” said Mr. Tisick, in a severe under- 
tone, to the nurse. 

“TI thought he was only overtired, sir. 
I am sure he has never moved, nor uttered 
a cry.” 

“A cry? Certainly not. No cry was 
to be expected. It is suffusion — suffu- 
sion on the brain.” 

“*What did you say?” asked the Phi- 
losopheress. 

The doctor raised his eyes to the parents 


— that majestic couple—as they stood 
together on the opposite side of the bed. 
Their calm, even at this moment, was 
sublime. 

That calm had often irritated Mr. Tisick. 


He was more than irritated now. He 
spoke, perhaps, with even brutal plainness. 

‘“T am at least ten hours too late,” he 
said. ‘The boy is dying.” 

“ Dying!” repeated a voice; a voice 
which noonerecognized. All turned with 
consternation to the Philosopheress. 

But her husband had taken her hand. 

‘“* Constantia!” said he, under his breath, 
“ now is the time to show ourselves supe- 
rior to the herd!” 

By a powerful effort she commanded 
herself; but she looked as though turned 
into marble. 

“JT should only wish she said, 
with a sound as of swallowing a sob, her 
hand still imprisoned by the Philosopher. 
“Last night he asked me to nurse him, 
and, somewhat suddenly, I Postle- 
thwaite, if he is dying, I should like him 
to die as he was last night, with his head 
upon my breast.” 

She moved nearer to the unconscious 
child, the Philosopher ceasing to restrain 
her. But even in that moment, before she 
could reach the pillow, there was a tiny 
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quiver of the lips, a faint sigh, and the 
doctor said :— 
“He is gone!” 


IX. 

“ Now is the time,” the Philosopher 
had urged, ‘* to show ourselves superior to 
the herd.” And the Philosopheress had 
responded to his appeal. 

She remained as though hardened into 
marble. No tears fell from her eyes. 
She spoke little, but she betrayed no feel- 
ing. She rose and retired to rest at her 
usual hours; sat in her place at meals; 
and supervised the preparation of the 
family mourning. 

The coffin had come home. Emerson’s 
frail little form had been laid there for its 
last rest. The Philosopher stood alone, 
looking down upon it. 

The face was very calm; the lips were 
half parted in a smile; the dark eyelashes 
lay restful upon the cheeks; the fair hair 
still shone ; the large and thoughtful brow 
recalled the doctor’s words. 

“Dead boy,” said the Philosopher, 
“you might have immortalized my name!” 

“The survival of the fittest,” that fa- 
miliar phrase, resounded in his ears. 
‘‘ The fittest.” Who are the fittest? When 
may it be decided? Herbert, who had 
failed; Spencer, who had thought this 
child a fool — which were fittest, they or 
he? Mrs. Juffins—that odious name! 
why could not he forget it? — why had 
her weakly babe been nursed, and his neg- 
lected? A truce to such fancies! Was 
Saul among the prophets? Was he, the 
Philosopher, becoming hysterical and 
nervous? A man can but act for the best 
—as the best appears to him. What 
cause had he for self-reproach? 

Oftener than he would care to own to 
his prejudiced fellow-creatures, he had 
pondered, in thoughts of Emerson and of 
others like Emerson, upon the benefits of 
euthanasia. He had dreamed of a world 
where euthanasia might be allowed. But 
here wasa strange problem. Upon whom 
should that euthanasia be exercised? It 
had seemed to him well that Emerson 
should die: well for Emerson himself, well 
for an unborn generation. But now, if 
those grey eyes could open once again, if 
again that timid voice could ask those 
strange and dreamy questions — what 
would the Philosopher give if this might 
be? All that he had? Ah, a poor ex- 
change, indeed, for such a boon! 

But whither were his thoughts leading 
him? He must restrain them. The out- 
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ward eye at Jeast must see no relaxation 
of his philosophies. 

And yet —“ Emerson!” he said aloud. 
For half an instant it seemed to him that 
the lips moved as if to answer. Why did 
the Philosopher’s heart sink, like lead in 
deepest waters, as he realized that this 
could never be? Never again! Well,a 
truce to vain regrets! Was he not, he 
must once more remind himself,a Philos- 
opher? And it was time to close the cof- 
fin. They were waiting outside. Enough. 
What is done cannot be undone. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
coffin was only made to be cremated. The 
coffin and its contents alike had vanished 
some hours later. A handful of ashes in 
a classical urn was all that remained of 
the Failure. 

The blinds were drawn up; the family 
life flowed in ordinary current. But the 
Philosopheress still wore her marble face. 

On Sunday they all went to church. 
The Philosopher approved of an occa- 
sional attendance at church. He opined 
that the higher faculties — such as they 
were —of the populace found exercise, 
and thus strength, in the worship of a 
mythical Unseen. As yet, therefore, it 


would be a pity to abolish churches. 
Some substitute, equally useful for the 


zsthetic quality, should first be provided. 
So to-day, hoping that the change of scene 
might benefit Constantia, he escorted her 
to one of these well-meaning temples. 

As she sat among other ladies on the 
opposite side of the aisle, he thought with 
pride how nobly she comported herself un- 
der this her first bereavement. Her head 
maintained its stately poise; her features 
had still that marble calm. Was it calm 
altogether, or rigidity ? In either case, it 
became her. The Philosopher sat mus- 
ing upon the pre-eminence of mind, the 
sublimity of self-control. Yet while he 
mused he was conscious of unwonted wea- 
riness, What truisms, at best, his musings 
were ! What was the good of any of them ? 
As well, perhaps, be one thing as another, 
since all alike ended thus — in a handful 
of ashes! 

The senior curate was renowned for his 
fine reading. This was a fine passage, 
moreover. After all, there was much 
grandeur in the old Book! The Philoso- 
pher’s thoughts paused, his attention 
struck, 

“ And the king was much moved,” read 
the tenor voice, resounding from the lec- 
tern, “ and went up to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus 
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he said,O my son Absalom,my son, my 
son Absalom / would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

Suddenly a woman’s cry rang through 
the church. The Philosopher started to 
his feet; for who was this weeping aloud, 
regardless, in her anguish, of spectators — 
pushing her way past outstretched hands, 
hurrying towards the door to get away, 
alone with her misery ? 

It was the Philosopheress, marble no 
longer, the pent-up grief within her burst- 
ing its bonds. And as she went, her 
voice sinking to a low and bitter moan, 
“ Omy son Emerson,” she cried, “ my son, 
my son Emerson! would God I had died 
for thee, O Emerson, my son, my son!” 


xX. 


AT length she was calmer. The Philos- 
opher, from whom at first she had shrunk, 
praying only to be left alone — alone — by 
Emerson’s little bed, was summoned from 
his study. She had asked to see him. 

He went up-stairs to the nursery whence 
the children had been summarily banished. 
She was kneeling at the Windsor arm- 
chair, her elbows resting on its uncompro- 
mising seat, her face against its hard 
wooden bars. She was quiet, except for 
now ard then a heavily drawn sob. Her 
tears were falling fast, like rain after tem- 
pest. The sun had gone down, but the 
blinds had not been drawn. Stars had 
begun to twinkle, one by one, amid the 
calm tints lingering in the sky. 

“Constantia!” said the Philosopher, 
almost timidly. 

“ Postlethwaite,” she murmured, “ for- 
give me. I did not mean to disgrace you. 
The restraint had been too much.” 

“IT was not aware of it,” he began; but 
she interrupted him, her face still resting 
against the bars. 

‘‘I know. You thought me so superior. 
But, Postlethwaite, Iam not. I’m only a 
weak woman, like the rest. I have found 
it out now. You must take me asI am, 
or not at all.” 

“Constantia! Not at all?” 

“Well, then, let us start afresh. Pos- 
tlethwaite, you must keep me in no Jonger. 
I have adored you, and given way to you, 
and striven to live up to your ideal; but 
oh, I fear—I fear Are you sure 
that you know all we thought you did? 1! 
hardly dare to doubt it. But are you sure, 
Postlethwaite? Anyway, it is too hard 
forme. I must give in. I must be like 
other mothers. Oh, Postlethwaite, Mrs. 





Juffins ! and oh, my dear, dear boy!” 
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The Philosopher answered nothing ; but | 
he bowed his head upon his hand. 

“ She nursed hers up to strength. The | 
doctor said it. AndI Never mind! 
For your sake I won’t dwell upon it. But 
—oh, my husband! can you say only one 
word to give me a little comfort ?” 

The Philosopher was long silent. When 
he spoke his voice was low and broken. 

“Constantia, do 7 need no comfort? In 
these last few days I have learned the 
meaning of remorse. But there is one 
comfort —it is vague, to be sure, and un- 
certain. Nevertheless “ 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

“His own idea. The idea he found, as 
he told us, in his Bible. We looked upon 
him as a Failure; and as such we treated 
him. But it may be that he appeared a 
Failure, because he was in truth, as he 
said, only a Beginning.” 

For a long time both were silent. 

At last, in a tone to which some faint 
hope had returned, the Philosopheress 
answered, — 

“Postlethwaite, if that be true— who 
can tell? — when he is perfected, we may 
some day meet him again.” 

“Granted the idea he clung to— the 
idea in the abstract — it seems possible,” 
said the Philosopher, “ that we may.” 

Then again for a long time all was 
silence. 

“ Postlethwaite,” said the Philosopher- 
ess, do you remember that last evening 
when I nursed him, when you told me he 
wanted bracing? It was here, on this 
hard chair, his dying head had been rest- 
ing—and 1 spurned him. Oh, Postle- 
thwaite, I forgive you—you meant no 
harm — but to please you, I spurned him 
from my breast!” 

Her words were interrupted by her 
weeping. Somehow, the Philosopher 
found himself upon his knees likewise 
beside her. Was that tear which fell on 
her hand, from his own eyes? 

“Dear Postlethwaite, I did that to 
please you, and will you do something to 
please me? Oh, I know youdon’t believe 
in prayer, and it is long, long since I 
prayed— but now — Postlethwaite, will 
you join with me?” 

The Philosopher did not refuse. 
knelt on. And this was her prayer, — 

“*Q God — my Emerson’s God — grant 
that a day may come when I may ask him 
to forgive me for spurning his dying head 
from my breast!” 

And the Philosopher said “ Amen.” 

E, CHILTON. 


He 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS, 


BY ALFRED R. WALLACE, 


II. 
FLOWERS AND FORESTS OF THE FAR 
WEST. 

TEMPERATE North America, as regards 
its types of vegetation, consists of four 
well-marked subdivisions. The most im- 
portant and the richest in species is the 
great forest region of the Eastern States, 
whose main peculiarities were indicated 
in the first part of this article. West of 
this area, and extending from a short dis- 
tance beyond the Mississippi to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains is the region of 
the great plains, almost destitute of trees, 
except in the river bottoms, but with a 
fairly rich herbaceous flora; and a very 
similar vegetation is found in the half- 
desert valleys and plains between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 
A third botanical district consists of the 
higher wooded portions of the Rocky 
Mountains, together with the peaks and 
high valleys above the timber-line, in 
which the vegetation is, in many respects, 
very distinct from that of any other part 
of temperate America. Lastly comes the 
Californian region, extending from the 
Pacific coast to the upper limit of trees in 
the Sierra Nevada, a country of surpass- 
ing interest to the botanist, and well known 
to every lover of flowers for the great num- 
ber of beautiful and peculiar forms it has 
furnished to our gardens. It is proposed 
to give a brief sketch of the more promi- 
nent features of the flora of the three west- 
ern regions, derived partly from personal 
observation during a summer spent in the 
country, largely supplemented by the 
writings of the late Professor Asa Gray 
and other American and English bota- 
nists. 

The first region to be considered, that 
of the prairies, the great plains, and the 
deserts of the inland basin, may be very 
briefly noticed, since, although of consid- 
erable interest to the botanist, it is only 
occasionally that plants, remarkable for 
beauty of flower or other conspicuous 
characteristics, are met with. The east- 
ern portion of the district, where the rich 
prairie lands of Kansas and Nebraska are 
being rapidly cultivated, produces many 
fine flowering plants wherever some steep 
or rocky slope has escaped cultivation. 
Here we find abundance of yuccas inter- 
mingied with blue, pink, and white flowered 
spider-worts, handsome large- flowered 
penstemons, baptisias with large pea-like 
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flowers of blue, yellow, or white, many 
species of astragalus, yellow and white 
evening primroses and other allied forms, 
several cactuses of the genera opuntia and 
mammillaria, blue larkspurs, pink oxalises, 
the purple Phlox divaricata, mallows of 
the genera Malvastrum and Callirhoe, 
some of which are well-known garden 
plants, and a host of sunflowers, asters, 
cone-flowers, golden-rods, coreopsis, and 
many other showy composites, This is 
the region of the buffalo or bunch grasses 
which formed the chief subsistence of the 
American bison. They are fine-tufted 
bluish grasses, much resembling in ap- 
pearance our fine-leaved bent grass (Agros- 
tis setacea), which is common on the 
heaths about Bournemouth and in Dorset- 
shire. 1 was informed that since the 
bisons had been destroyed the buffalo 
grass was also disappearing, being re- 
placed by various coarser growing plants 
and grasses. Itis probable that the uni- 
form hardening of the surface by the tread 
of the herds of bison, together with the 
equally regular manuring, favored the 
growth of this particular form of grasses. 
As we travel westwards, towards the 
Rocky Mountains, the plains become more 
arid, and in places the vegetation resem- 
bles that of the deserts of the great basin. 
Here there are fewer conspicuous flowers, 
and a preponderance of dwarf creeping 
plants, with a few thorny bushes and some 
species of wormwood, forming the well- 
known “sage-brush” of the deserts. In 
the interior plains these thorny and grey- 
leaved shrubs prevail, with wide tracts of 
bare earth often covered with saline in- 
crustations. Here and there are found 
some pretty flowers, such as phloxes, 
alliums, phacelias, gilias, cleomes ceno- 
theras, and other characteristic plants; 
but the general aspect is that of bare soil 
scantily covered with a dwarf vegetation, 
or of low, shrubby thickets of a grey or 
leafless aspect, consisting mostly of plants 
allied to the salt-wort, orache, and sea- 
blite of our salt marshes, or the goose- 
foot and wormwood of our waste places. 
We will now leave these comparatively 
uninteresting plains and deserts and enter 
on the Rocky Mountains proper, their 
deep cafions, their wooded slopes and val- 
leys, and their upland pastures, rocky 
streams, and alpine heights. The forest 
trees consist mainly of a few species of 
pines, firs, and junipers, none of them 
very remarkable for size or beauty, with 
several poplars, and a few oaks, beeches, 
and maples; but these rarely form con- 
tinuous forests, except where the soil and 
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other conditions are especially favorable. 
Almost everywhere the conifers are most 
prominent, and give their peculiar char- 
acter of dark evergreen spiriness to the 
forest vegetation. The present scantiness 
of timber trees is no doubt partly due to 
the agency of man, first by starting forest 
fires, which rapidly clear extensive areas, 
and more recently by the felling of timber 
for building and mining, a cause which 
has denuded most of the valleys of their 
original forest trees. There are a consid- 
erable number of shrubs of the usual 
American types, such as sumachs, snow- 
berries, hazels, spirg@as, brambles, and 
roses, mostly of species common to other 
parts of America and of no special inter- 
est from our present point of view. 

It is when we enter among the moun- 
tains and explore the valleys, cafions, and 
lower slopes, that we meet with a variety 
of new and interesting plants. Among 
these are some which are specially charac- 
teristic of this part of North America. The 
phloxes, polemoniums, and gilias, some 
species of which are common in our gar- 
dens, are abundant, as are the penstemons 
and mimuluses, with the brilliant castilleias 
belonging to the same family (Scrophu- 
lariacez), whose crimson or scarlet bracts 
form one of the greatest ornaments of the 
The elegant 


higher woods and pastures. 
genus Phacelia is not uncommcen, though 
its chief development is in California, and 
the moist valley bottoms are often blue 
with the well-known flowers of the bul- 


bous camassia. A curious genus of the 
Polygonum family (Eriogonum) is abun- 
dant, and the yellowish-white or rosy 
flowers of some of the species are very 
pleasing. Handsome composites abound, 
especially the genus Erigeron, with a 
number of peculiar forms, while the beau- 
tiful butterfly-tulips of California here 
make their first appearance. Lupines also 
are plentiful, though less so than further 
west, and the beautiful American cow- 
slips (Dodecatheon) sometimes called 
“shooting-stars” are not unfrequert in 
boggy meadows. 

But in addition to these more or less 
characteristic American types, the botanist 
is at once struck by the appearance of a 
number of European or even of British 
plants, and these not introduced weeds but 
forming an essential part of the flora. 
This is proved by the fact that the further 
we penetrate among the mountains and 
the higher we ascend, the more numerous 
become these familiar species or genera. 
Among the more abundant of these plants 
are the common yarrow (Achillea mille- 
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olium), our blue harebell (Campanula 
rotundifolia), the bistort (Polyonum bis- 
torta), the common silver-weed of our 
roadsides (Potentilla anserina), and the 
rarer shrubby cinquefoil (P. /ruticosa). 
In the sub-alpine and alpine districts 
these plants of the old world become more 
frequent and occupy a larger space in the 
entire vegetation, and in order to show 
the importance of this interesting feature 
of the Rocky Mountain flora it may be 
well to give a brief account of a week’s 
exploration of the vicinity of Gray’s Peak, 
one of the highest mountains of Colo- 
rado. 

Accompanied bya botanical friend from 
Denver I went first by rail up Clear Creek 
Cafion, passing by Georgetown to. Gray- 
mount, the terminus of the railway, where 
there is a hotel and where horses are ob- 
tained for the ascent of Gray’s Peak, about 
nine miles distant by the road. Gray- 
mount is situated at the junction of two 
valleys and is about ninety-five hundred 
feet above the sea level. During a short 


stroll on the afternoon of our arrival on 
some rocky slopes we found two of our 
rarer British plants, the winter green (Py- 
rola rotundifolia) and the elegant twin- 
flower (Linnea borealis), but instead of 


having nearly white flowers the former 
was reddish and the latter was of a deeper 
color than in our native plant. The next 
day we walked to Kelso’s cabin, where are 
some miners’ houses about eleven thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, situated at the 
lower end of a fine upland valley, which is 
above the timber line. During the earlier 
part of our walk up a wooded valley we 
first noticed fine clumps of the Siberian 
lungwort with its lovely pale blue flowers, 
growing more compactly than in our gar- 
dens, and splendid masses of the shrubby 
cinquefoil covered with its handsome yel- 
low flowers, as well as our common hare- 
bell, all in the greatest luxuriance and 
beauty. In damp, shady places we found 
the little moschatel, and in bogs the curi- 
ous Swertia perennis, a kind of gentian 
with slaty-blue flowers. These are all 
European or North Asian plants, but there 
were many others peculiar to the region 
though sometimes of European rather than 
American affinity. Such are the lovely 
columbine (Aguzlegia cerulea), allied to 
the species of the European Alps, abun- 
dant and conspicuous with its large blue 
and white flowers, while mingled with it 
grew the gaudy Castilleia integra, whose 
leafy bracts of intense crimson are visible 
from a long distance. This is a true 
American type, as is the pretty liliaceous 
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plant, Zygadenus glaucus; and there were 
also abundance of dark purple or bright 
blue penstemons, several showy ground- 
sels and erigerons and the handsome yel- 
low composite, Arnica cordifolia. 

It was when we had passed the timber 
line at about eleven thousand five hundred 
feet elevation, and had entered the bare 
rocky valley at the head of which rises 
the snow-flecked summit of Gray’s Peak, 
that we discovered some of the chief gems 
of the alpine flora of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Along the borders of the stream, 
fed by the still melting snows and with 
its roots in the water, were fine clumps of 
the handsomest American primrose (Pr7- 
mula Parryi), its whorled flowers of a 
crimson-purple color with a yellow eye 
resembling in general appearance the well- 
known Japanese primrose of our gardens. 
Among the stony débris and loose boul- 
ders which bordered the stream the beau- 
tiful Phacelia sericea was abundant, its 
violet-blue flowers growing in dense clus- 
ters and producing a charming effect 
among its desert surroundings. Thisisa 
typical American plant, since not only is 
the genus a peculiar one but the natural 
order to which it belongs—the Hydro- 
phyllacee —is almost confined to that 
continent. The beautiful nemophilas of 
our gardens belong to the same family. 
In boggy places the handsome Greenland 
lousewort, an Arctic species, was plentiful, 
and in rocky crevices we found the moss 
campion (Sz/ene acaulis), which is abun- 
dant on the Scotch and Welsh mountains. 

The next morning we fortunately deter- 
mined to explore a lateral valley called 
Grizzly Gulch, which diverged to the north 
a mile above the hotel and led into a fine 
upland valley on the north side of Gray’s 
Peak. Here, just below the timber-line, 
we found a miner’s house, and the two 
miners who had come home to dinner in- 
vited us to join them, and then offered to 
show us a fine place for flowers. They 
took us through the wood for half a mile, 
when we came upon a rocky and grassy 
slope with great snow-patches in the shady 
hollows, and the ground which the snow 
had left was literally starred with flowers. 
Leaving us to go to their work ina mine 
on the steep side of the mountain, we lux- 
uriated in the finest Alpine flower-garden 
we had yet seen, although my friend had 
visited the mountains several times. 
What first attracted our notice were three 
plants of the crowsfoot family, which grew 
intermingled on a grassy slope almost 
surrounded by snow. These were, a nearly 
white globe-flower (Zvollius albiflorus), 
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very dwarf and with spreading, not globu- 
lar flowers; a buttercup, whose flowers 
were of the most perfect circular outline, 
and of a pure and rich yellow, both pecul- 
iar to the Rocky Mountains; and the nar- 
cissus-flowered anemone of the European 
Alps. Going a little further we found 
some of the more characteristic American 
forms, such as the beautiful blue-flowered 
Mertensia alpina, a dwarf Alpine form of 
Mertensia siberica and perhaps the most 
lovely plant of the genus; the pretty 
fringed grass of parnassus (Parnassia 
Jimbriata); with peculiar species of the 
European genera, Aster, Cardamine, As- 
tragalus, Delphinium, Trifolium, Saxi- 
fraga, Sedum, Valeriana, Veronica, and 
Pedicularis; with others of the American 
genera, Phacelia, Chionophila, Mimulus, 
and Zygadenus; and hidden among the 
rocks the minute purple-flowered Primula 
augustifolia. What more especially inter- 
ested me, however, was the number of 
identical British or European species. 
Such were the moss-campion, the Dryas 
octopetala, Sibbaldia procumbens, the 
rosewort (Sedum rhodiola), the Alpine 
Veronica, and the Alpine chickweed, 
Llovdia serotina, a smali liliaceous plant 
found on Snowdon, and two saxifrages, 
Saxifraga nivalis and S. cernua, all found 
also in our Welsh or Scotch mountains; 
and of European Alpines the pretty slaty- 
blue Swertia perennis which dotted the 
grassy slopes with its delicate flowers, the 
Alpine Astragalus, the Arctic willow, sev- 
eral saxifrages and gentians, and some 
other species characteristic of the flora of 
the Alps. 

The next day, after sleeping at a miner’s 
cabin situated at the head of the main 
valley at about twelve thousand five hun- 
dred feet elevation, we ascended to the 
top of Gray’s Peak, which is fourteen 
thousand two hundared and fifty feet high, 
and met with many other interesting 
plants. The little Eritrichium nanum, a 
minute but intensely blue forget-me-not, 
was found growing in the midst of clumps 
of the moss-campion; the Gentiana tenella 
and Campanula uniflora of the Arctic re- 
gions were also found at about thirteen 
thousand feet elevation; with the British 
Alpine penny-cress, the yellow Iceland 
poppy, the two-flowered sandwort, the Al- 
pine arnica, the snowy buttercup, and 
other truly Arctic plants. Along with 
these were a few American alpine types, 
such as Eriogenums, Castilleias, and 
several composites. Near the summit of 
the mountain there were alternate upward- 
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short turf, the latter gay with pretty yellow 
flowers. On examination these were found 
to consist of a potentilla and a saxifrage, 
whose flowers, resting close on the ground, 
were so much alike in form and color that 
at a short distance they appeared identical. 
The intermixture of two very distinct spe- 
cies of flowers, colored and shaped alike 
and flowering at the same time, is very 
uncommon, because it would interfere with 
regular cross-fertilization by insects. In 
this high and exposed situation, however, 
where the flowering season is very short 
and insects very scarce, the combination 
of two species of flowers may lead to a 
more conspicuous display, and be more 
attractive to whatever insects may visit 
such great altitudes ; while with plants of 
such distinct families, the intermixture of 
the pollen would lead to no evil result, 
since each would be totally inert on the 
stigma of a flower of the other kind. The 
two species appear to be Saxifraga chrys- 
antha and Potentilla dissecta. 

On a general summary of the plants 
noticed during this excursion to one of 
the richest districts in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, I find that they comprised no less 
than twenty British species, about forty- 
five European, mostly high Alpine or 
Arctic, and about thirty species which, 
though distinct, were allied to European 
types. There were thus a total of ninety- 
five species, either identical with or allied 
to European plants, while those which 
belonged to American genera, or were 
most nearly allied to American species, 
were about thirty in number. It thus 
appears that the alpine flora of the Rocky 
Mountains is mainly identical with that of 
the Arctic regions, and it is this identity 
which leads to the occurrence of so many 
British species in this remote district. In 
the review of the entire alpine flora of the 
Rocky Mountains by Professor Asa Gray 
and Sir Joseph Hooker, the number of 
species identical with those of the Arctic 
regions is one hundred and two, and the 
distinct, though often allied, species 
eighty-one, while those that belong to 
peculiar American genera are only four- 
teen in number. 

{n considering how this curious simi- 
larity of the alpine species of the two 
continents has been brought about, we 
must go back to a time anterior to the 
glacial epoch, when a rather mild climate 
prevailed in much of what is now the Arc- 
tic regions. The present Arctic flora, or 


| its immediate ancestors, was then probably 


confined to the highest latitudes around 


sloping bands of loose rock-débris and; the North Pole, together with the higher 
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mountains which were immediately con- 
tiguous — such as Greenland, then only 
partially or not at all ice-clad, Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla, and some of the mour- 
tain peaks of Alaska and north-eastern 
Asia. At this time the Rocky Mountains, 
the European Alps, and even Scandinavia 
supported in all probability only alpine 
forms of the plants of the surrounding 
lowlands, such as are now everywhere in- 
termingled with the widespread Arctic 
species. As the cold came on, and the ice 
sheet crept farther and farther over the 
two continents, the true arctic plants were 
driven southward, displacing the indige- 
nous flora, which could not withstand the 
increasing severity of the climate, and 
occupying all the great mountain ranges 
on the lower side of the ice-fields and 
glaciers, and also such of the peaks as 
rose permanently above the ice-sheet of 
the glacial epoch. As the cold period 
gradually passed away, these hardy plants 
kept close to the gradually retreating ice, 
and in this way mounted to the higher 
peaks of many mountains from which the 
ice and even perpetual snow wholly passed 
away. Thus it is that so many species 
are now common to the Rocky Mountains 
and the European Alps; and, what seems 
more extraordinary, that identical plants 
occur on the summits of the isolated 
Scotch and Welsh mountains, and also on 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and some of the mountains to the south 
of them. 

Before passing on to sketch the flora of 
the west coast of America, we may briefly 
notice the more prominent differences be- 
tween the Rocky Mountain flora and that 
of our European Alps, such differences as 
must strike every traveller who takes an 
interest in the floral beauties of the two 
regions. In the Alps the more striking 
and showy flowers of the Alpine pastures 
and higher rocks are the white, purple, 
and yellow anemones ; the beautiful violas ; 
the glorious blue gentians starring the 
short turf with azure and indigo, the 
numerous saxifrages, often with large 
and showy sprays of flowers; the many 
beautiful rosy and purple primulas and 
yellow auriculas; the handsome pinks; 
the delicate campanulas ; the showy white 
and yellow buttercups, and the graceful 
meadow-rues. Now in almost all these 
groups the Rocky Mountain alpine and 
sub-alpine flora is deficient. Anemones 
are comparatively few in species and not 
abundant; violas are almost absent in the 
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display as they do in the Alps; saxifrages 
are few, and those of the crusted section 
with rigid leaves and large racemes of 
flowers are entirely wanting ; primulas are 
represented by one handsome and two 
small and rather scarce species; campa- 
nulas are scarce, and pinks are entirely 
absent; while buttercups and meadow- 
rues are by no means abundant. Instead 
of these flowers so familiar to the Alpine 
tourist, the most showy and widespread 
plants are the fine long-spurred blue and 
white columbine, and the scarlet or crim- 
son-bracted castilleias, which form sheets 
of beautifully contrasted colors, often 
covering wide mountain slopes either 
above or just below the timber-line; nu- 
merous purple or blue penstemons; fine 
blue polemoniums and lungworts of the 
genus Mertensia; some handsome purple 
or whitish louseworts, and a host of 
showy purple or yellow composites, which 
are far more numerous and varied than in 
the European Alps, and occupy a more 
prominent place in the alpine and espe- 
cially in the sub-alpine Rocky Mountain 
flora, It is evident, therefore, that, not- 
withstanding the identity of so many of 
the species and genera of the two regions 
the proportions in which they occur are 
very different, and the aspect of the two 
floras is thus altogether distinct, and in 
some respects strikingly contrasted. 

When we go westward to the Sierra 
Nevada of California, we meet with an- 
other alpine flora, generally similar to 
that of the Rocky Mountains, but with a 
smaller proportion of Arctic species and 
more which are characteristic of America. 
Here we find dwarf, shrubby penstemons, 
curious, prickly gilias, Mimulus and Erio- 
gonum in more abundance, and a greater 
variety of ferns. But it is when we de- 
scend to the lower slopes and to the val- 
leys and coast ranges of California itself 
that we find the greatest abundance of 
new plants altogether distinct from any- 
thing in the Eastern States, and it is to 
these that we must devote the remainder 
of our space. 

Few countries have contributed to our 
gardens a larger number of showy and in- 
teresting plants than California. The rich 
orange yellow Eschscholtzias, the brilliant 
Calandrinias, the showy Godetias and 
Clarkias, the beautiful little Nemophilas 
and Phacelias, the gaudy Mimuluses and 
the handsome Collinsias, are known to 
every lover of garden flowers. Others 
familiar to every horticulturist are the 


higher regions; gentians, though fairly | curious pitcher-plant — Darlingtonia Cal- 


abundant in species, make no brilliant | 


ifornica, the handsome gigantic white 
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poppy — Romneya coulteri, the elegant 
Dicentra formosa, the fine yellow-flowered 
shrub Fremontia Californica, the orna- 
mental blue or white flowered evergreens 
of the genus Ceanothus, the fine shrubby 
lupines, the lovely flowering currants, in- 
cluding the fine Ribes speeiosum with 
drooping, fuchsia-like flowers, the scarlet- 
flowered Zauschneria Californica, the fine 
shrubby Diplacus glutinosus, and lastly, 
the many ornamental bulbous plants, such 
as the triteleias, brodizas, lilies, and es- 
pecially the lovely butterfly tulips of the 
genus Calochortus, whose flowers are 
most exquisitely marked inside with deli- 
cately colored hairy fringes. But this by 
no means gives an idea of the great pecul- 
jiarity of the Californian flora, which is 
best shown by the large number of its 
genera, probably more than a hundred, 
which are altogether unknown in the 
Eastern States. The flora is in fact re- 
lated to that of Mexico, just as the flora of 
the Rocky Mountains is related to that of 
the Arctic regions, and the Eastern States 
flora to that of Japan and eastern Asia. 
But although the valleys and lowlands 
of California are specially characterized by 
hosts of brilliant annuals, monkey-flowers, 
lupines, and flowering shrubs, which make 
the country a veritable flower-garden in 


early spring, it is from its mountain for- 
ests of coniferz that it derives its grandest 


and best-known characteristics. Toa brief 
sketch of these, and of the accompanying 
shrubby and herbaceous vegetation, the 
remainder of this article will be devoted. 
The Sierra Nevada of California, though 
rising to nearly the same altitudes as the 
Rocky Mountains, is by no means an im- 
posing range, owing to the exceedingly 
gradual slope of the foothills which are 
continuous with it. From these low and 
arid hills, rising with a very moderate 
slope from the great central valley of Cali- 
fornia, there is a constant rise over an 
undulating or rugged country for nearly a 
hundred miles to the summits ot the great 
range. The intervening tract iy often cut 
into deep, winding valleys, whose higher 
slopes are terminated by rugged volcanic 
precipices, where they have cut through 
the old lava-streams that once covered a 
large portion of the mountains; while 
nearer to the crest are enormously deep 
valleys, bounded with vertical walls and 
gigantic domes or splintered peaks of 
granite rocks, of which the celebrated 
Yosemite Valley is the best-known exam- 
ple. Owing to this formation the summits 
of the range can only be seen from great 
distances and from a few favorable points, 
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as a somewhat jagged line on the far hori- 
zon, just rising above the dark, forest-clad 
slopes, and here and there flecked with 
perpetual snows. A eoach drive of three 
days from the railway terminus at Milton 
to the Yosemite Valley, and another to 
the Calaveras groves of “ big trees,” gave 
me an excellent opportunity of observing 
the main features of this remarkable forest 
region. 

The lower portion of the foothills up to 
two or three thousand feet has been 
greatly defaced by gold-miners, who have 
dug over miles of ground and cleared 
away most of the fine timber. This lower 
portion is, however, naturally more arid, 
and the trees have never been so fine as 
at greater elevations. It is curious to no- 
tice how the pines and firs increase in 
beauty as well as in size as we ascend 
further towards the central ranges. For 
the first thousand feet there is a scanty 
vegetation of stunted shrubs, and the only 
conifer is the scrub-pine (Pinus sabiniana) 
which has a most singular appearance, 
being irregularly branched, with scanty 
foliage, and when well grown, looking at a 
distance more like a poplar than a pine. 
Higher up occurs the large white pine 
(Pinus ponderosa), which, except in very 
fine specimens, is a Coarse, unornamental 
tree. Above two thousand feet we meet 
with the sugar-pine (Pzzus dambertiana), 
so called because its turpentine is sweet 
and sometimes almost like a mixture of 
sugar and turpentine. This is a hand- 
somer species, and when full grown is of 
immense size and mav be known at a dis- 
tance by its clusters of large cones hang- 
ing down from the very extremities of its 
loftiest branches. Thus far the forests are 
poor, owing to the absence of the more 
elegant firs and cedars which only appear 
above twenty-five hundred feet, when we 
first meet with the noble Douglas fir and 
the beautiful Red cedar (Lzbocedrus decur- 
vens). This last is usually known in our 
gardens as Thuja gigantea, characterized 
by its columnar mode of growth and here 
sometimes reaching a hundred and fifty 
feetin height. Higher still, at about four 
thousand feet, we come upon the most 
beautiful of the Californian firs, Adzes con- 
color and A.nobilis. Both are exquisitely 
symmetrical in growth, while the dense 
horizontal branches of the latter species 
are adorned with the most delicate blue- 
green tints. These beautiful trees are to 
be seen here in every stage of growth, 
from such small plants as we see on the 
lawn of a suburban villa up to noble 





specimens one hundred and fifty or two 
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hundred feet in height. These two ele- 
gant firs, along with the stately cedar and 
Douglas fir, and the noble yellow pine 
and sugar-pine, constitute the main bulk of 
the forest from four thousand to seven 
thousand feet elevation, the belt in which 
alone are found the true “big trees” 
(Sequoia gigantea), in this country com- 
monly known as the Wellingtonia. 

Throughout these magnificent forests 
there is hardly any admixture of exoge- 
nous trees, and those that do occur only 
form an undergrowth to the far loftier 
conifer. A few small oaks and maples 
are sometimes seen, but more generally 
there is only an undergrowth of beautiful 
shrubs, the most conspicuous being the 
fine Californian dogwood, whose flowers, 
formed of the white involucres, are six 
inches across ; and the lovely white azalea, 
whose delicate blossoms are beautifully 
marked with yellow. Besides these are 
the handsome Californian laurel and the 
white or blue flowered Ceanothus, while 
the “ madrono” and “ manzanita ” (species 
of Arbutus and Arctostaphylos), are found 
in the drier portions of the forest and at 
a lower elevation. 

The ground under the pines and firs is 
usually rather bare, but in favorable places 
there are some curious or beautiful creep- 
ing or herbaceous plants. Some of the 
drier slopes are completely carpeted with 
a curious little rosaceous plant (Chame- 
batia foliolosa), having white flowers like 
those of a bramble and the most minutely 
divided tripinnate foliage, each leaflet look- 
ing about the size of a pin’s head. Per- 
haps the most remarkable herbaceous 
plant of these forests is the Sarcodes san- 
guinea, a leafless parasite allied to our 
native monotropa, but of an intense crim- 
son color and very large, being often more 
than a foot high and two or three inches 
diameter. It is called the * snow-plant in 
California, because it appears before the 
snow has wholly melted, and is most strik- 
ing and beautiful when growing out of it. 
This plant is accurately represented in one 
of the pictures in the “* North ” gallery at 
Kew. On the sides of the rocky streams, 
growing in fissures which are often under 
water, the large peltate saxifrage seems 
quite at home, although in our gardens it 
will grow and flower even in the driest 
situations. The fine shrubby Penstemon 
Newberryi also adorns the rocky margins 
of the streams, the beautiful Diplacus glu- 
tinosus of our greenhouses is a common 
wayside shrub, while the lovely blue Bro- 
digas and painted Calochorti or butterfly- 
tulips, are as common as our bluebells and 
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poppies. The fine yellow Cypripedium 
montanum is occasionally found in the 
forest bogs, while in open ground near 
the Big Tree Hotel, exquisite little blue 
Nemophilas, yellow Mimulus, and a tall 
Echinospermum with flowers like a large 
forget-me-not, were very abundant. Among 
these and many other strange flowers one 
British species was found, often starring 
the ground under the giant trees with its 
delicate flowers. This was the little chick- 
weed wintergreen (Zrientalis Europea), 
only differing from our native plant in 
the flowers being pale pink instead of 
white. 

Even if we leave out of consideration 
the giant Sequoias, the forests of the 
Sierra Nevada would stand pre-eminent 
for the beauty and grandeur of their 
pines, firs, and cedars. Three of these, 
the white pine, the red cedar, and the 
sugar-pine are, not unfrequently, more 
than six feet in diameter at five or six feet 
above the ground, whence the giant trunks 
taper very gradually upwards. One sugar- 
pine near the Big Tree Hotel was found 
to be seven feet two inches diameter at five 
feet above the ground. A red cedar meas- 
ured: at the same height was seven feet 
diameter, and one of the white pines five 
feet nine inches. The height of the 
above-named sugar-pine was measured ap- 
proximately by means of its shadow, and 
found to be two hundred and twenty-five 
feet, and I was assured that one which 
had been cut down near the hotel was two 
hundred and fifty-two feet high. The 
Douglas fir in the forests of British Co- 
lumbia is said to surpass these dimensions 
considerably, being often ten feet or even 
twelve feet diameter, and near three hun- 
dred feet high. Probabiy in no other part 
of the world than the west coast of North 
America is there such a magnificent group 
of trees as these; yet they are all far ex- 
ceeded by two others inhabiting the same 
country, the two Sequoias — S, gigantea 
and S. sempervirens. 

In the popular accounts of these trees it 
is usual to dwell only on the dimensions of 
the very largest known specimens, and 
sometimes even to exaggerate these, 
Even the smaller full-grown trees, how- 
ever, are of grand dimensions, varying 
from fourteen to eighteen feet in diameter 
at six feet above the ground, and keeping 
nearly the same thickness for perhaps a 
hundred feet. In the south Calaveras 
grove, where there are more than a thou- 
sand trees, the exquisite beauty of the 
trunks is well displayed by the numerous 
specimens in perfect health and vigor. 
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The bark of these trees, seen at a little 
distance, is of a bright orange brown tint, 
delicately mottled with darker shades, and 
with a curious silky or plush-like gloss, 
which gives them a richness of color far 
beyond that of any other conifer. The 
tree which was cut down soon after the 
first discovery of the species, the stump 
of which is now covered with a pavilion, 
is twenty-five feet in diameter at six feet 
above the ground, but this is without the 
thick bark, which would bring it to twenty- 
seven feet when alive. A considerable 
portion of this tree still lies where it fell, 
and at one hundred and thirty feet from 
the base I found it to be still twelve and 
a half feet in diameter (or fourteen feet 
with the bark), while at the extremity of 
the last piece remaining, two hundred and 
fifteen feet from its base, it issix feet in 
diameter, or at least seven feet with the 
bark. The height of this tree when it was 
cut down is not recorded, but as one of 
the living trees is more than three hundred 
and sixty feet high, itis probable that this 
giant was not much short of four hundred 
feet. 

The huge decayed trunk called “ Father 
of the Forest,” which has fallen perhaps 
a century or more, exhibits the grandest 
dimensions of any knowntree. By meas- 
uring its remains, and allowing for the 
probable thickness of the bark, it seems 
to have been about thirty-five feet diameter 
near the ground, at ninety feet up fifteen 
feet, and even at a height of two hundred 
and seventy feet it was nine feet diameter. 
It is within the hollow trunk of this tree 
that a man on horseback can ride — both 
man and horse being rather small ; but the 
dimensions undoubtedly show that it was 
considerably larger than the “ Pavilion 
tree,” and that it carried its huge dimen- 
sions to a greater altitude; and although 
this does not prove it to have been much 
taller, yet it was in all probability more 
than four hundred feet in height. 

Very absurd statements are made to 
visitors as to the antiquity of these trees, 
three or four thousand years being usually 
given as their age. This is founded on 
the fact that while many of the large Se- 
quoias are greatly damaged by fire the 
large pines and firs around them are quite 
uninjured, As many of these pines are 
assumed to be near a thousand years old, 
the epoch of the “ great tire” is supposed 
to be earlier still, and as the Sequoias have 
not outgrown the fire-scars in all that time 
they are supposed to have then arrived at 
their full growth. But the simple expla- 
nation of these trees alone having suf- 
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fered so much from fire is, that their bark 
is unusually thick, dry, soft, and fibrous, 
and it thus catches fire more easily and 
burns more readily and for a longer time 
than that of the other conifere. Forest 
fires occur continually, and the visible 
damage done to these trees has probably 
all occurred in the present century. Pro- 
fessor C. B. Bradley, of the University of 
California, has carefully counted the rings 
of annual growth on the stump of the 
“ Pavilion tree,” and found them to be 
twelve hundred and forty; and after con- 
sidering all that has been alleged as to 
the uncertainty of this mode of estimating 
the age of a tree, he believes that in the 
climate of California, in the zone of alti- 
tude where these trees grow, the seasons 
of growth and repose are so strongly 
marked that the number of annual rings 
gives an accurate result. 

Other points that have been studied by 
Professor Bradley are, the reason why 
there are so few young trees in the grove, 
and what is the cause of the destruction 
of the old trees. To take the last point 
first, these noble trees seem to be singu- 
larly free from disease or from decay due 
to old age. All the trees that have been 
cut down are solid to the heart, and none 
of the standing trees show any indications 
of natural decay. The only apparent 
cause for their overthrow is the wind, and 
by noting the direction of a large number 
of fallen trees it is found that the great 
majority of them lie more or less towards 
thesouth. This is not the direction of the 
prevalent winds, but many of the tallest 
trees lean towards the south, owing to 
the increased growth of their topmost 
branches towards the sun. They are then 
acted upon by violent gales, which loosen 
their roots, and whatever the direction of 
the wind that finaily overthrows them, they 
fall in the direction of the overbalancing 
top weight. The young trees grow spiry 
and perfectly upright, but so soon as they 
overtop the surrounding trees and get the 
full influence of the sun and wind, the 
highest branches grow out laterally, kill- 
ing those beneath by their shade, and 
thus a dome-shaped top is produced. 
Taking into consideration the health and 
vigor of the largest trees, it seems prob- 
able that, under favorable conditions of 
shelter from violent winds and from a 
number of trees around them of nearly 
equal height, big trees might be pro- 
duced far surpassing in height and bulk 
any that have yet been discovered. It is 
to be hoped that if any such are found to 
exist in the extensive groves of these 
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trees to the south of those which are 
alone accessible to tourists, the Califor- 
nian government will take steps to reserve 
a considerable tract containing them, for 
the instruction and delight of future gen- 
erations. 

The scarcity of young Sequoias strikes 
every visitor, the fact being that they are 
only to be found in certain favored spots. 
These are either where the loose débris 
of leaves and branches which covers the 
ground has been cleared away by fire, or 
on the spots where trees have been up- 
rooted. Here the young trees grow in 
abundance and serve to replace those that 
fall. The explanation of this is, that dur- 
ing the long summer drought the loose 
surface débris is so dried up that the roots 
of the seedling Sequoias perish before 
they can penetrate the earth beneath. 
They require to germinate on the soil 
itself, and this they are enabled todo when 
the earth is turned up by the fall of a tree, 
or where a fire has cleared off the dédris. 
They also flourish under the shade of the 
huge fallen trunks in hollow places where 
moisture is preserved throughout the sum- 
mer. Most of the other conifers of these 
forests, especially the pines, have much 
larger seeds than the Sequoias, and the 
store of nourishment in these more bulky 
seeds enables the young plants to tide 
over the first summer’s drought. It is 
clear, therefore, tliat there are no indica- 
tions of natural decay in these forest 
giants. In every stage of their growth 
they are vigorous and healthy, and they 
have nothing to fear except from the de- 
stroying hand of man. 

Destruction from this cause is, how- 
ever rapidly diminishing both the giant 
Sequoia and its near ally the noble red- 
wood (Seguota sempervirens) a tree which 
is more beautiful in foliage and in some 
other respects more remarkable than its 
brother species, while there is reason to 
believe that under favorable conditions it 
reaches an equally phenomenal size. It 
once covered aimost all the coast ranges 
of central and northern California, but has 
been long since cleared away in the vicin- 
ity of San Francisco, and greatly dimin- 
ished elsewhere. A grove is preserved 
for the benefit of tourists near Santa Cruz, 
the largest tree being two hundred and 
ninety-six feet high, twenty-nine feet diam- 
eter at the ground, and fifteen feet at six 
feet above it. Much larger trees, how- 
ever, exist in the great forests of this tree 
in the northern part of the state, but these 
are rapidly being destroyed for the timber, 
which is so good and durable as to be in 





great demand. Hence Californians have 
a saying that the redwood is too good a 
tree to live. On the mountains a few 
miles east of the Bay of San Francisco, 
there are numbers of patches of young 
redwoods indicating where large trees 
have been felied, it being a peculiarity of 
this tree that it sends up vigorous young 
plants from the roots of old ones immedi- 
ately around the base. Hence in the for- 
ests these trees often stand in groups 
arranged nearly ina circle, thus marking 
out the size of the huge trunks of their 
parents. Itis from this quality that the 
tree has been named sempervirens, or ever 
flourishing. Dr. Gibbons, of Alameda, 
who has explored all the remains of the 
redwood forests in the neighborhood of 
Oakland, kindly took me to see the old 
burnt-out stump of the largest tree he had 
discovered. It is situated about fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea and is thirty- 
four feet in diameter at the ground. This 
is as large as the very largest specimens 
of the Sequoia gigantea, but it may have 
spread out more at the base and have 
been somewhat smaller above, though this 
is not a special characteristic of the spe- 
cies. Many other stumps were seen which 
were twenty and thirty feet in diameter, 
and all were surrounded with young trees 
of various sizes. The large tree is said to 
have been cut down forty years ago. It 
is, therefore, probable that, in the forests 
to the northward, redwood trees may exist 
equalling, if not surpassing, the “big 
trees ” themselves. 

I have now concluded a very brief and 
imperfect sketch of the more prominent 
aspects of North American vegetation, as 
seen during a single summer’s travel 
across the continent. Many grand and 
beautiful scenes remain vividly painted on 
my memory; but if I were asked what 
most powerfully impressed me, as at once 
the grandest and most interesting of the 
many wonders of the Western world, I 
should answer, without hesitation, that it 
was the two, majestic trees some account 
of which I have just given, together with 
the magrificent and beautiful forests in 
the heart of which they are found. Neither 
the thundering waters of Niagara, nor the 
sublime precipices and cascades of Yo- 
semite, nor the vast expanse of the prairies, 
nor the exquisite delight of the alpine 
flora of the Rocky Mountains — none of 
these seem to me so unique in their gran- 
deur, so impressive in their display of the 
organic forces of nature, as the two mag- 
nificent big trees of California. Unfortu- 
nately these alone are within the power 
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of man totally to destroy, as they have 
been already partially destroyed. Let us 
hope that the progress of true education 
will so develop the love and admiration of 
nature, that the possession of these alto- 
gether unequalled trees will be looked 
upon as trust for ail future generations, 
and that care will be taken, before it is 
too late, to preserve not only one or two 
small patches, but some more extensive 
tracts of forest, in which they may con- 
tinue to flourish, in their fullest perfection 
and beauty, for thousands of years to 
come, as they have flourished in the past, 
in all probability for millions of years and 
over a far wider area. 


From The Westminster Review. 
GOTHIC AND SARACEN ARCHITECTURE. 


ALTHOUGH the terms “Gothic ” and 
“Saracen ” are improper and unscientific, 
they have been sanctioned by long use, 
and are supposed to denote two widely 
different modes of historic art. Both 
terms have been derived from the writings 
of literary monks, and if replaced by 
modern equivalents mean nearly the same 
with Western Christian and Mohamwe- 
dan. Itis believed —perhaps it may be 
said that itis known — to many students, 
that the historic relations of the two great 
religious systems has never been thor- 
oughly examined, and therefore never 
correctly understood since the revival of 
learning. There is evidence on this sub- 
ject from the facts of architecture which 
have never been brought into the emphasis 
they deserve, and which perhaps at the 
present time it may be of interest to lay 
before the intelligent public. 

Sir Christopher Wren, whose great 
monument is the classic church of St. 
Paul’s, who repaired what was in his time 
“the ancient and ruinous structure” of 
Westminster Abbey, and who built some 
fifty other churches in the city, was one of 
the first serious students of the history of 
his noble art. Notwithstanding the too 
scanty and unsatisfactory materials at his 
disposal in the monastic chronicles, Wren 
wrote down some hints on the subject 
which are well worthy of attention, of 
criticism, and of expansion. In his “ Sur- 
vey of Salisbury Cathedral” —a MS. 
which is or was in the Registry of the 
Dean and Chapter, and bears date 1668 — 
he made some notes on the “rise and 
progress of the Gothic mode.” 
that the term “Gothic” is a vulgar and 
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inaccurate expression; and that more 
properly we should designate the pointed 
style ‘“* Saracen architecture refined by the 
Christians.” 

On the point of taste, it is a curious 
fact that distinguished men of letters 
and art, the contemporaries and followers 
of Wren, were far from being of opinion 
that the “Gothic” was to be preferred 
either to the classic or the Oriental style. 
The Abbé Corblet, in a monograph pub- 
lished in 1859, maintains that during the 
period of Wren’s activity and later, the 
Gothic was treated with contempt by men 
of all religious opinions. He refers to 
Fénelon, to Bossuet, to Moliére, to Mon- 
tesquieu and La Bruyére, to Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and other French wirtuosi. It 
seems that having associated the epithet 
“ Gothic ” with all that was rude and bar- 
baric, their taste was governed by this 
foregone opinion. A passage in Smollett’s 
*“ Humphry Clinker” will be recalled by 
many, wherein he refers the Gothic to a 
Saracen original, and declaims, in a fash- 
ion surprising to men of nineteenth-century 
education, on the ugiiness of the minsters 
of York and Durham. Such particulars 
form a valuable chapter in the history of 
the variations of judgment and taste. If 
we bave been brought up to accept as an 
axiom the proposition that the Gothic is 
to be admired, this is due, as all are aware, 
to the ecciesiastical revival of our age. 

But to return to Wren. His notion of 
the origin of the Saracen mode was that 
it “ began in the East, after the fall of the 
Greek empire, by the prodigious success 
of those people that adhered to Mahomet’s 
doctrine ; who out of zeal to their religion 
built mosques, caravanserais, and sepul- 
chres wherever they came.” Wren then 
enters on debatable historic ground. He 
says that the Moslems adopted the round 
form, because they wouid not imitate “ the 
Christian figure of the Cross,” nor the old 
Greek or idolatrous style, as they held it. 
But it has never been proved, nor can it 
be proved, that cruciform buildings of tne 
monks were in existence before the earliest 
mosques in Syria and Arabia; nor can, it 
be proved that the Moslems neglected the 
old Greek style, to “fall into a mode of 
their own invention,” as Wren believed. 
He points out the remarkable fact that St. 
Mark’s, Venice, “is built after the Sara- 
cens’ manner.” 

Wren’s chronology was the chronology 
of his time; and it surely needs re-exam- 


| ination in the interests of historic science. 


The “fall of the Greek empire,” for ex- 
ample, is a phrase which would call down 
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the rebuke of Mr. Freeman; yet neither | 
he nor Finlay has rigorously investigated 
that mass of chronicle and legend relating 
to medizval Byzantium, which was written 
down much later than is commonly sup- 
posed, and which has very few marks of 
genuineness about it. I may remark on 
this head that Chalcondylas, an, officer of 
the Duke of Athens, living late in the 
fifteenth century, and perhaps the last of 
the Byzantine series, is the strongest wit- 
ness that can be imagined against the 
opinion that the Turks found a Christian 
culture highly developed at Byzantium in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, They 
called the place Stamboul (él¢ rH modu) 
after the Greeks; nor is there evidence 
that they knew the name Constantinople, 
the rise of which is connected with the 
rise of the legend of Constantine the Great. 
That legend certainly cannot be traced 
higher than the revival of letters, the time 
of the great critic, Laurence Valla. You 
will find in Chalcondylas a clear and intel- 
ligent acquaintance with the system of the 
Mohammedans, whom he appears _pro- 
foundly to admire, together with a profound 
ignorance of the “ Nazareans” (for he 
never speaks of Christians), which would 
be inexplicable had culture in the West 
been as ancient and as diffused as the 
fables of the monks of the order of St. 
Benedict invite us to believe. 

Sir C. Wren, despite the vagueness of 
his historic retrospect, justly believed that 
it was *the Holy War,” in other words, 
expeditions of the knight-errantry to the 
East, which had caused an “imitation in 
the West” of the buildings of the Mos- 
lems. He repeats that the Christians 
“refined upon it every day ” in their build- 
ing of churches. Somewhat grudgingly 
he admires the elegance of the Moslem 
cupolas; and says that the Orientals 
thought columns and heavy cornices “im- 
pertinent,” and to be omitted. On the 
question of taste we will not dispute. A 
catholic love of grandeur and beauty will 
find place and estimation for the Alham- 
bra and St. Mark’s, for York and Durham. 
But the important point in reference to 
historic science is that an expert in his 
art like Wren never doubted that our ab- 
beys and cathedrals were imitations of 
the Mohammedan buildings in Spain, 
Italy, and the East. A Mohammedan 
scholar is not the least surprised to find 
this acknowledged, with all the logical 
deductions from the fact; he is merely 
surprised that educated Westerns are so 
tardy to admit the priority of his culture 
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The opinion of Wren has not, I believe, 
been challenged, and is not likely to be 
challenged, by any serious scholar. But 
when we endeavor to ascend Leyzond the 
bare fact of the dependence of the abbey 
on the mosque, and to arrive at more pre- 
cise details of the epoch of church build- 
ing in the West, we approach one of the 
greatest enigmas of history. I refer to 
the rise of various orders of knighthood, 
especially the Templars, and of the great 
corporation of artisans known as the Free- 
masons. Concerning these corporations 
strange tales have come down to us from 
some period during the revival of letters, 
which have been repeated again and again, 
and have been believed in spite of their 
incredibility, apparently on no other 
ground than that they have never been 
contradicted. Critics have failed to ob- 
serve that they all emanate from one 
quarter ; that they reflect the passions and 
the interests of the regular clergy; that 
they were made known at a time when the 
terror of the Inquisition silenced any dis- 
position to apologies or criticisms on the 
other side. 

We must despair of arriving at the 
truth respecting the Templars and the 
Masons from any modern representatives 
of their traditions. But, on the other 
hand, a careful critique applied to the 
monastic tales would show that they are 
not to be trusted in particulars whether of 
time, place, or person; that the evident 
intention of the all-powerful order of St. 
Benedict was to bring the Masons, as at 
a later time the Printers, inte subjection 
to its own rule and ambitions. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s observations on the opera- 
tive Freemasons may still, in this light, 
be perused with great interest. 

He believed that some Italians with 
certain Greek refugees from the East con- 
stituted the nucleus of the fraternity. 
French, Germans, and Flemings joined 
with them. They procured papal bulls and 
privileges for their encouragement; and 
styling themselves Freemasons, ranged 
from nation to nation as they found 
churches to be built through the piety of 
multitudes. They had a regular govern- 
ment, and pitched a hill camp near the 
building in hand. There was a chief sur- 
veyor, and every tenth man was a warden 
or overlooker. The gentlemen of the 
neighborhood, either out of charity or to 
commute a penance, gave the materials 
and the carriage. Such particulars Wren 
derived from the perusal of certain records 
in the religious houses, which he believed 
went back to the late thirteenth century. 
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GOTHIC AND SARACEN ARCHITECTURE, 


He expresses admiration for the skill and | and the debt under which we rest in every 


speed with which the lofty structures were 
erected. 

The opinion of Wren that the abbeys 
and cathedrals were, in some instances, 
near four hundred years old in his time, 
was based upon very slender and dubious 
evidence, as the researches of Mr. Thorold 
Rogers in our own age have shown. If 
we inspect with great critical care the 
traditions concerning Winchester and 
Wykeham, cencerning Canterbury, West- 
minster, and other old centres of devotion, 
we shall discover that there have been 
great illusions in reference to the antiq- 
uity of our literary documents which it 
may be hard to part with, but which 
should be resolutely dispelled, if we are 
to aim at a clearer knowledge of our past. 
If, for example, we try to recover the idea 
of Westminster as Wren saw it, half in 
ruin, and from that point move upward 
till we are arrested by the name of Henry 
VII. and his chapel, beyond that point we 
plunge into the darkness which only con- 
jecture can illumine. The monk who 
traced the meagre and fabulous story of 
the minster from the late fourteenth cen- 
tury wrote during the revival of letters. 

The belief of Sir Christopher, then, 
was that the Gothic architecture ran its 
course of some two hundred years, and 
degenerated into unbounded fancies and 
extravagances, until, coincidently with the 
reform of the Roman language and the 
invention of printing, the architects be- 
came ashamed of * their modern barbarity 
of building,” and began to study carefully 
the ruins of old Rome and Italy, and so 
to restore a scientific architecture. It is 
obvious enough that all the variations of 
the “Gothic mode” might easily have 
occurred within a much less space of time 
than two hundred years. The sixteenth 
century saw the most extensive efforts in 
church and civic architecture; and it 
seems a moderate opinion, founded on all 
branches of evidence hitherto examined, 
that the rise of the so-called Gothic archi- 
tecture coincides with the rise of letters 
under the influence of the Greek and 
Latin scholars. 

It is evident that the formation of the 
great monastic corporation under the Ben- 
edictine rule and that of the Freemasons 
must be parts of one great historic phe- 
nomenon, which has been enveloped ina 
cloud of fable, highly poetic and illusory. 
After prolonged study of the subject, J 
must venture to say that, until that cloud 
has been rolled away, we shall never un- 
derstand the origins of our modern culture, 





branch of science and art to the Moham- 
medans. It was writers in the Benedic- 
tine minsters who told how St. Dionysius 
the Areopagite came to Paris, and St. 
Joseph of Arimathza to Glastonbury, in 
the Apostolic age; how King Lucius pa- 
tronized British churches in the next age; 
how St. Benet appeared in the same age 
with Mohammed, and how at the end of 
that age St. Augustine appeared on the 
English shore; and how St. Dunstan 
made a new start in monachism more than 
three centuries later. St. Anselm is theirs, 
and Lanfranc, and Becket. All these 
tales were written down at a time when 
the world hears nothing of them. They 
were not read till long after the printing- 
presses had been set up. 

The Benedictines of St. Albans under- 
took to tell the story of the Freemasons. 
It was Elias Ashmole, contemporary of 
Wren and a zealous Mason, who made in- 
quiry into their antiquities. Antony Wood 
says that much of his collections was 
destroyed in a fire at the Temple; but a 
letter on the subject from the pen of Dr. 
Knipe, another fellow of the fraternity, 
has come down to us. It appears from 
this that Ashmole did not believe the tale 
that the Freemasons were founded by a 
papal bull in the thirteenth century; he 
yearned for a loftier antiquity. We are 
then regaled with the story that St. Alban, 
proto-martyr of England, was the founder 
of Freemasonry here; that King Athel- 
stan granted them a charter, and the Nor- 
man princes showed them favor. But 
when we come to the time where clearer 
information should begin—namely, the 
fifteenth century —all particulars are, as 
usual, scant and dubious. 

It is supposed that they were proscribed 
by act of Parliament under Henry VI.; 
that the act was repealed, and that Henry 
VI. himself became initiated into the 
craft ; that during the Wars of the Roses 
the Masons were mostly Yorkists, that 
consequently they were favored by Ed- 
ward IV., and suspected by the “wise 
king” Henry VII., who pursued a policy 
of watchful jealousy towards them. We 
know from Polydore Vergil, the earliest 
and best narrator of that little known . 
reign, that the religious houses as hot- 
beds of sedition and refuges of conspira- 
tors gave Henry much anxiety. The 
Freemasons as a secret society may well 
have been involved in the suspicions of 
the Lancastrians; but nothing authentic is 
known. The interested reader may com- 
pare some unfavorable remarks on them 
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in Plot’s “ History of Staffordshire.” It 
would be a fascinating story, could it be 
traced out, how this society, once in the 
employ of the abbots and taught to revere 
St. Alban, and to practise, it is said, an 
initiation resembling that of the Benedic- 
tines, has become the object of the con- 
stant and bitter invectives of the Catholic 
clergy. The reason probably was, that 
men gathered out of different nationalities, 
who had learned their art from the Orien- 
tals, had a strong propensity to some Uni- 
tarian form of belief. At this day, the 
Jews, and perhaps the Mohammedans, are 
very numerous in the lodges of the Free- 
masons. 

It should be remembered also that in 
the strange tales told to the discredit of 
the Templars by their bitter enemies, com- 
plicity with Oriental beliefs and practices 
is expressly charged against them as a 
crime. But noapology from the Templars 
themselves has come down tous. If we 
extend the inquiry to other orders which 
have come down to us from the Middle 
Ages, like that of the Garter, which Ash- 
mole also attempted to investigate, without 
much success in the void of authentic 
records, we are again impressed with the 
general fact of Oriental influence, without 
being able to trace out the exact channel 
by which it was conveyed from Arabia and 
from Spain. The chapel of St. George at 
Windsor commemorates the institution of 
the knights under the patronage of that 
saint, who looks to the Arabian or Persian 
tradition for his original in the heroic 
martyr of monotheism, Girghis. From 
St. George the transition is easy to Sant’ 
Iago, or St. James of Spain. And the 
knights of St. James have been traced to 
an original in the Rabitos or Almovahides 
of the Moors of Spain. 

If we prefer, as a clue to historic sci- 
ence, the architecture of nations to their 
literature, and if we look for the begin- 
nings of our modern culture in the land 
on which the Mohammedans have made 
so deep an impression — namely, Spain 
— we shall find ourselves far on the way 
to clear up many of the obscurities which 
beset the end of the Middle Ages. At 
Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Granada, the 
evidence is clear beyond dispute that the 
Moslem architecture is the oldest since 
the Roman time. When we gaze at the 
Alhambra, we seem to contemplate the 
beautiful parent of a multitude of so-called 
Gothic daughters, fairer or less fair, ac- 
cording to the taste of the particular stu- 
dent. Something may also be learned 
that is very impressive concerning the re- 
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lation of the Moslem and the Jew, from 
the inspection of the synagogues of To- 
ledo. 

We may then advance to the comparison 
of the literatures that were composed and 
used in Saracen and Gothic buildings re- 
spectively. The great difficulty in the 
study of which few scholars appear to be 
aware, is that the various chronicles are 
not based on scientific data, as we now 
understand the phrase. They are based 
on ideal genealogies, and are all inspired 
by that craze for immense antiquity which 
is apparent everywhere in the literature 
which gradually came to light during the 
revival of letters. Rival stories from dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical parties have involved 
the early periods of Spanish culture since 
the Romans in great confusion, which it 
will be found possible by the patient in- 
dustry, perhaps of some future generation 
of German scholars, to clear away. 

Meantime, I would remind all those 
who are interested in the attempt to ascer- 
tain exact historic knowledge, that the 
position laid down by Sir Christopher 
Wren — the dependence of the Christian 
on the Mohammedan architecture — will 
be found to offer the sure clue, through 
the labyrinth of monastic histories or 
fables, to the daylight of fact. And I may 
close this brief paper by citing the dictum 
of another of our English authorities on 
architecture, Mr. Owen Jones, who says 
that the art of the Arabians is the off- 
spring of the Koran, as the Gothic archi- 
tecture is of the Bible. It might be better 
to say that the religious art of the Ara- 
bians, both in building and in literature, is 
the organic product of their religious 
genius. The so-called Gothic buildings 
and the Gothic letters prove on examina- 
tion to be the organic product of the reli- 
gious genius of the order of St. Benedict. 
And I believe that a complete proof exists, 
both in the canonical and the apocryphal 
writings, of that order, of its dependence 
on the sacred traditions of the Moham- 
medans. 

EDWIN JOHNSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


THE author of “ Paul et Virginie ” owed 
it partly to his earliest biographer, and 
partly to his own glorification of senti- 
ment above reason, that the portraits pub- 
lished after his death idealized him into 
an inspired sort of being of angelic ap- 
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pearance, large-eyed, dreamy, soft in ex- 
pression, with nothing marked in features 
or character, except an extreme of roman- 
tic sentimentality. This was not the real 
Bernardin at all. A much truer represen- 
tation of him is to be found in Lafitte’s 
portrait of 1805, some years before his 
death, which has been reproduced as a 
frontispiece to the * Life” lately written 
by Mme. Arvéde Barine. Here we have 
the Bernardin, sensitive, quarrelsome, ill- 
tempered, unreasonable, but clever, origi- 
nal, single-minded, and honest, who went 
on his own singular way through life, the 
father of all those who, in the nineteenth 
and following centuries, have attempted or 
will attempt to understand and to describe 
nature. 

Such lives are generally fuil of disap- 
pointments, and in Bernardin’s face one 
can read very plainly that sentiment did 
not mean happiness. It isa handsome old 
face, but cross, worried, and frowning; 
the grey locks fall straying over a forehead 
lined with wrinkles; there is a sharp 
watchfulness in the eyes. One would say 
that he regarded the human race as any- 
thing but perfect; they might very well 
indeed be susfect, one and all. However, 
these two opinions were near neighbors 
in the France of the eighteenth century. 

As a fact, Bernardin was full of the- 
oretic benevolence. Humanity pure and 
simple, unspoilt by laws and civilizations, 
was the object of his devotion; with him, 
as with Rousseau, Nature could do no 
wrong. But he, like his friend and master, 
was thoroughly inconsistent. Humanity 
was perfect; but separate human beings 
were generally odious. In his own view 
there never lived a man worse treated by 
his fellows than Bernardin. Nothing in 
life approached his ideal ; his temper was 
soured by injustice and disappointment ; 
his efforts for the good of his race met 
with noappreciation. A contemporary de- 
scribes him as “ un homme dur, méchant.” 
At the same time, his character had a side 
of amiability and charm. Those who 
loved him at all loved him much; “ il était 
haissable ou exquis,” says Mme, Arvéde 
Barine. After all, such a nature is not 
very rare, though it belongs oddly to a 
worshipper of humanityin general. Peo- 
ple suited him or they did not; and in 
either case he made them feel it. His first 
wife, Félicité Didot, who married him out 
of romantic admiration for his genius and 
a wish to share his glory, found herself 
nothing but a housekeeper. When he was 
away from her, his letters were full of pigs 
and vegetables; so that poor Félicité — 
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she was twenty when they married, and he 
fifty-five —found her poet very far from 
what she had imagined him. After her 
death Bernardin, at sixty-three, married a 
young girl, Désirée de Pelleporc, with 
whom he was really in love; and no lover 
of twenty-three could have been more 
romantically adoring. Itis Désirée, speak- 
ing of him as she found him, who is re- 
sponsibie for the ideal Bernardin handed 
down to posterity. After his death she 
married M. Aimé Martin, who wrote his 
life and edited his works, ‘“ A eux deux,” 
says Mme. Barine, “ils lui dressérent un 
autel.” And one is glad to think that the 
philosopher’s trust in his young wife — 
for he left his work and his fame in her 
hands — is not to be counted among the 
disillusions and betrayals of which he suf- 
fered so many. 

Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
was born at Havre in 1737, and seems to 
have been from his infancy a peculiar 
child — dreamy, sensitive, imaginative, 
passionate, and obstinate. Good sense, 
however, was not an inheritance in his 
family, where noble birth and poverty com- 
bined to make life a difficult business, 
Circumstances had soured his father’s tem- 
per ; his mother, though kind and amiable, 
did not understand him; both were driven 
out of patience by the wild and fanciful 
ways of the boy. Lessons were a weari- 
ness to him ; he would not work; his idea 
of life was to wander forever in the woods, 
listening to their noises, watching the 
leaves and the flowers as they grew. 
Even then, without knowing it, he was a 
disciple of Rousseau, whose spirit was in 
the air; though the apparent cause of all 
these fancies was his excellent Capuchin 
tutor, Brother Paul, who took him for a 
long walk through Normandy, before he 
was twelve years old. It was really 
Brother Paul’s influence which filled the 
child’s mind with religious ideas, and made 
him resolve on joining some order, first 
the Capuchins, later the Jesuits, whose 
missionary stories filled him with the most 
ardent emulation. His spirit of revolt and 
adventure, and his father’s impatient dis- 
pleasure, might have brought his life to 
some painful crisis, had it not been for the 
kind interference of his godmother, Ma- 
dame de Bayard, an old noble lady who 
had seen better days. The boy interested 
her; she saw that his restless spirit was 
the consequence of a genius that his par- 
ents did not understand; she gave them 
good advice, and comforted and encour- 
aged Bernardin. When he was bent on be- 
coming a Capuchin, she cleverly changed 
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the whole of his future life, by the present 
of “ Robinson Crusoe.” For years after 
this, except during the short interval of 
his passion for the Jesuits and desire to 
become a missionary, Bernardin’s whole 
mind was full of a desert island. There 
he would establish himself with a small 
colony of people, governed by wise laws 
of his own making, and brought back to 
the innocence of primitive times. It was 
to be a new Garden of Eden, into which 
no serpent could find his way. How he 
was to be kept out, one can hardly say ; 
but such a doubt suggested to Bernardin 
would certainly have made him very an- 
gry, by implying a further doubt of the 
perfection of his laws and his example. 
“God hath made man upright; but they 
have sought out many inventions.” All 
the sin and evil in the world is produced 
by bad human laws and a false civiliza- 
tion. Nature is perfect; a community 
ruled by the laws of nature must reach the 
perfection of living. These were Ber- 
nardin’s doctrines through life, and he did 
not learn them from Rousseau, but from 
his own optimistic study of nature, a study 
which to many minds has such a different 
result. It followed that a lonely island in 


a great sea, far from all corrupting influ- 


ences, was the only place in which primi- 
tive innocence could be regained. Even 
then, unless the colonists were all to be 
children just born, and thus, according to 
Bernardin’s idea, pure even from tenden- 
cies to evil, the difficulties of the plan 
appear to ordinary minds insurmountable. 
Bernardin, however, dreamed of his island 
for years, made voyages in search of it, and 
finally, never having found it, gave the 
world its imperishable description in “ Paul 
et Virginie.” 

In the mean while, the early years of his 
manhood were years of struggle and hard- 
ship, and his own peculiar temperament 
made life no easier. His mother and his 
godmother died ; his father married again, 
and the young Bernardin, unwelcome at 
home, had to seek his fortune in Paris. 
He succeeded in getting an appointment 
from the government as a military engi- 
neer, but lost it twice over, owing to his 
hopelessly quarrelsome temper. Neither 
his chiefs nor his comrades could work 
with him. While out of employment, by 
way of making himself acceptable to the 
ministers, he began addressing to them 
and to the public a series of memoirs on 
every possible subject, pressing all kinds 
of reforms of which no one but himself 
saw the necessity. He expected these 
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memoirs, meant as they were to promote 
the happiness of the human race, to be 
received with thanks, praise, and reward. 
He only found himself treated by men in 
authority as an intolerable bore. 

On n’a pas impunément la vocation d’étre 
un réformateur et de faire le bonheur du genre 
humain. Bernardin s’acharnait 4 signaler aux 
hommes en place les erreurs et les fautes de 
leur administration, 4 leur suggérer des inno- 
vations dans l’intérét du bien public, et il 
s’étonnait naivement de leur ingratitude. 

This acharnement and this maiveté 
lasted all his life. The ill-temper and un- 
reason of a vain and foolish man were 
mixed with the eagerness and innocence 
of a child; and this may account for the 
attractiveness found in him by some peo- 
ple, those whom he had not tormented, 
and to whom he showed the sweetness of 
genius, apart from the sourness of disap- 
pointed hope. 

Having lost his appointment, Bernardin 
began looking round for a kingdom where 
he could carry out his theories indepen- 
dent of the stupidity of other people. As 
an island seemed at present out of the 
question, he fixed on a tract of desert 
country near the Caspian Sea. It was 
necessary to leave Paris, for he had no 
money and no credit, and could find no 
employment by which he might live. All 
this pointed to the right moment for found- 
ing his ideal State. The first step was to 
secure help and sympathy from the czar, 
Peter III.; and therefore the young man, 
with one hundred and fifty francs in his 
pocket, started on his journey to St. Pe- 
tersburg. Bernardin’s life was full of 
romance, and this journey, “a continual 
miracle,” was by no means the least ro- 
mantic part of it. He found friends 
everywhere. They helped him on from 
town to town; and when he reached St. 
Petersburg, they did not fail him. Gener- 
ous people there, says his biographer, like 
his godmother Madame de Bayard, found 
him interesting. ‘C’est qu’il devait en 
effet étre charmant, ce beau garcgon plein 
de feu et de candeur, qui sortait de son 
grenier pour régénérer la société.” Some 
of these kind friends introduced him to a 
general, who gave him an appointment as 
sub-lieutenant of engineers. Somebody 
else was so struck with his appearance in 
a smart uniform, that he offered to present 
him to the Empress Catherine, who had 
just ascended the throne. Her Imperial 
Majesty so dazzled the boyish eyes of 
Bernardin, that he forgot what had brought 
him to Russia; and when he afterwards 
laid his project before Prince Orloff, it fell 
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very flat, and he was left “ profondément 
affligé.” He did not remain long in the 
Russian service; true to himself, he 
spoiled his own prospects by addressing 
memoirs to the government on military 
reforms that he found necessary in Fin- 
land. The Russian ministers were not 
more responsive than the French had 
been; and in a fit of angry disgust Ber- 
nardin threw up his appointment and left 
Russia. 

He did not at once return to France, 
but spent some time at Warsaw, where he 
became entangled in a curious love affair 
with a Polish princess. The romance of 
this seems to have been a good deal ex- 
aggerated by M. Aimé Martin; the plain 
facts, as far as Mme. Arvéde Barine is 
able to give them, are not very much to 
Bernardin’s credit. His letters toa friend 
on the subject are cooler and more prac- 
tical than would naturally have been ex- 
pected from a person of his temperament ; 
one is also sorry, with his biographer, to 
find that he accepted money from the 
princess for his journey to Vienna. But 
Bernardin is not the only genius whose 
character disappoints one. With all his 
poetry, he was not really passionate or 
romantic; with all his fine and benevolent 
doctrines, he was not personally unselfish 
or generous. In reading his life, the old 
words occur to one’s mind over and over 
again: “He being a true lover of him- 
selfe, without any rivall.” 

The next important event in Bernardin’s 
life was his voyage to the Isle of France. 
It now seemed that the French govern- 
ment was converted to his views. Ever 
since his failure in Russia, he had felt that 
the tropics were the right sphere for him; 
and it appears that his friends in office at 
last caught at this idea as the only means 
of getting rid of him. There can hardly 
be a greater witness to his troublesome- 
ness than the fact that an expedition to 
Madagascar was invented on purpose for 
him. It was to found a colony in that 
island, “et attirer I’fle & notre pays par 
‘la puissance de la sagesse’ et ‘le spec- 
tacle du bonheur.’” 

Bernardin could hardly believe that he 
had at last gained the object of his life. 
A few of his happiest days must have been 
spent in preparing his laws, with the help 
of Plato and Plutarch, in drawing plans 
for his capital, in collecting books and 
scientific instruments. His new State was 
to be a republic, entirely free; but, “as 
people must be compelled by force to 
obey nothing but virtue,” the State was to 
be “sous le pouvoir entiérement absolu, 
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arbitraire et irresponsable de M. de Saint- 
Pierre.” One hardly likes to realize the 
bitterness of that day at sea, when Ber- 
nardin learned from the official chief of 
the expedition that its real object was to © 
set on foot the slave-trade in Madagascar. 
For once the heart and mind of the civil- 
ized world are on Bernardin’s side, as he 
lands alone on the Ile de France, hurt, 
cheated, and disappointed, while the false 
expedition sails on its way, to perish by 
feverin Madagascar. Toaman of Bernar- 
din’s genius, however, this voyage and this 
lonely life on a tropical island were any- 
thing but time thrown away. He now 
learned to see and to describe nature. 
The notes that he made on his voyage and 
during his stay on the island were the 
means of bringing a new kind of study 
into the world. He was the first of those 
many writers who have attempted a mi- 
nute, truthful, and picturesque description 
of nature, and his first great difficulty was 
the absence of words in the French lan- 
guage to express his thoughts and obser- 
vations. All the school of romantic and 
picturesque writers, from Chateaubriand 
to the present day, all the artists in lan- 
guage, whose power and skill has become 
so great, whose instrument is so perfect, 
that Théophile Gautier could say: “ L’in- 
exprimable n’existe pas ” — they all look 
back to Bernardin as an ancestor. “A 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre revient l’hon- 
neur d’avoir commencé le travail d’enri- 
chissement de la langue, qui a été l’une 
des gloires de l’école romantique.” 
Bernardin returned to Paris in 1771, and 
began his literary work, the true work of 
his life, by writing his “ Voyage & I’Ile de 
France.” This book, which was not much 
noticed at first, in spite of its originality, 
became afterwards exceedingly popular, 
and especially among the ladies of Paris. 
They found this kind of writing both new 
and delightful. In fact, they literally 
turned the poor author’s head by their 
adoration; his brain gave way, and after 
a time of the darkest depression, “ Jamen- 
table years,” during which he quarrelled 
with all his friends, and was almost re- 
duced to beggary, he became for a time 
actually mad. This great misfortune hap- 
pened soon after his friendship with Rous- 
seau had been brought to an end, by the 
latter’s departure from Paris, and his 
death. Mme. Arvéde Barine gives a most 
curious and interesting account of the 
intimacy of these two singular men, and 
points out how their long walks together 
bore fruit in Bernardin’s masterpiece, 





‘‘ Les Etudes de la Nature.” We are to 
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imagine the philosopher of sixty and his 
friend and disciple of not much more than 
half that age walking on the lovely banks 
of the Seine, botanizing in the Bois de 
Boulogne, climbing Mont Valérien, or the 
heights of Sévres, where they found “de 
beaux sapins et des bruyéres toutes vio- 
lettes.”” The meadows of St. Cloud, too, 
had their charm of loveliness. These 
“‘sites farouches ” were Rousseau’s favor- 
ite hunting-grounds. Bernardin, when it 
was his turn to choose the walk, preferred 
“les petits coins intimes et doux;” the 
Prés-Saint-Gervais, Romainville, the Parc 
Saint-Fargeau, where, instead of a thicket 
of briars, there was fresh green grass, and 
cherry-trees and gooseberry-bushes took 
the place of pine woods. In these walks 
the two friends carried on their study of 
nature, collected plants and flowers, talked 
of every subject on earth, political, scien- 
tific, literary. The original ideas of Rous- 
seau were an inspiration to Bernardin, 
and in his later works the influence of 
Rousseau’s genius is plainly perceptible. 
The character of each was too peculiar, 
of course, for such a friendship to go on 
perpetually in sunshine; but these days 
at their worst were bright compared with 
those that followed them, when the world 
of fashion took Bernardin and played 
with him, only to throw its toy away 
broken. 

The strength of real genius in him, how- 
ever, is shown by his recovery after all 
these troubles. ‘Les Etudes de la Na- 
ture,” over which he spent eleven years, 
show no trace, with all its peculiarities, of 
any weakness of brain. Its fourth vol- 
ume, which contained “ Paul et Virginie,” 
will live among French classics. But all 
this time the writer, living alone in the 
middle of Paris, yet with a garden for his 
nature studies, and the famous strawberry- 
plant in his window, was keeping up a 
hard struggle with poverty. ‘ Un pauvre 
diable dans l’indigence,” his first burst of 
popularity was forgotten, and had done 
him much more harm than good. The 
fame of “ Les Etudes de la Nature ” was 
to be of a more lasting kind. 

The book was first published in 1784, 
in three volumes, without “ Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” the reception of which, when he 
read it to his friends in manuscript, had 
much disheartened the author. Madame 
Necker had invited a chosen audience: 
her husband, Buffon, the Abbé Galiani, 
Thomas, and other men of taste and talent, 
but not, it seems, of patience or good 
manners, For they did not listen long in 
silence: ‘on chuchote, on écoute moins; 





on baille, on n’écoute plus.”” Those who 
were nearest the door slipped out of it, 
Thomas went to sleep, Buffon looked at 
his watch and ordered his carriage. The 
tears of a few ladies made Necker smile, 
thus checking the emotion which showed, 
at least, that women can sometimes be 
quicker than men in their appreciation of 
genius. But these ladies were not con- 
fident enough in their own instinct to hold 
to it in spite of ridicuie. As Madame Ba- 
rine tells the story :— 


La lecture finie, pas une de ces personnes 
rompues aux mensonges du monde ne trouve 
un mot d’éloge pour l’auteur. La seule Mme 
Necker prend la parole, et c’est pour dire que 
la conversation de Paul et du vieillard sus- 
pend l’action et refroidit le lecteur; que c’est 
**un verre d’eau a la glace; ’’ définition trés 
juste, mais mal gracieuse, et qui acheva de 
désespérer Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 


After this melancholy adventure, “ Paul 
et Virginie,” with the rest of the “ Etudes,” 
and all the author’s other papers, were 
only saved from the fire by a kind friend 
who came to listen in his turn, and com- 
forted Bernardin with applause and tears, 
But “ Paul et Virginie” lay a long time 
ina drawer. What had driven Buffon 
away and sent Thomas to sleep seemed 
too evidently unworthy of appearing in 
print. 

But the popularity and fame which fol- 
lowed on the publication of the “‘ Etudes 
de la Nature” was great enough to out- 
weigh many disappointments. The book 
was full of religion, of sentiment, of ten- 
derness ; religion not of a very orthodox 
kind, yet supplying a want of the time. 
Many persons, as Madame Barine re- 
minds us, were weary of the hard infidel- 
ity, the mocking, logical Voltairean spérit 
which had ruled in France for so long. 
People wanted now to be made to feel, 
rather than to think; hearts rebelled 
against minds. It was becoming the 
fashion to adore nature and her laws, and 
to worship God through nature. Rous- 
seau’s last books had just been published 
at Geneva; a wave of new sentiment 
and new poetry, the universal love of 
mankind, the faith that, but for bad laws 
and bad governments, all was for the best 
in the best of worlds — these influences 
were felt through civilized Europe; and 
Bernardin’s work did much to spread 
them in France. The ladies, his first ad- 
mirers, were no longer laughed down; he 
was overwhelmed with letters, with sym- 
pathy and admiration of all kinds. He 
had offers of marriage, invitations to great 
houses ; money, patronage, dinners, art, 
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and science were at his feet. Bishops 
and archbishops sent their grand vicars 
to beg forthe honor of his acquaintance. 
Madame de Genlis took the young Or- 


léans princes to see him; Madame de} 


Polignac invited him to dinner, by order 
of Queen Marie Antoinette. Bernardin 
was a stronger man now than in those 
days when his brain had been upset by 
much smaller honors. He consistently 
declined everything that he could. He 
was both prudent and honest, as well as 
still poor. He went on begging for pen- 
sions; he was ill, nervous, and unhappy, 
and could not at once recover from the 
long neglect and unkindness of the world. 
But its applause gradually brought back 
his self-respect, and confidence in his own 
genius and judgment. In 1788, strangely 
near to the strange consequence of all the 
sentimental talk of the time, he put the 
crowning touch to his fame by publishing 
“Paul et Virginie.” The complete, bril- 
liant and lasting success of this book is a 
curious instance of what has so often been 
repeated in literary history. the blindness 
of clever people. It is difficult for any 


critic to think himself infallible, after the 
failure of Madame Necker’s distinguished 
party to find out the genius in “ Paul et 
Virginie.” 

I have already mentioned Bernardin’s 


two marriages, which must have added a 
good deal to his happiness. In fact, the 
peace and prosperity of his life begin with 
the terrible times of the Revolution, after 
the publication of his best-known books. 


The Reign of Terror passed quietly over | 


his head, while he lay Jerdu in a little 
earthly paradise he had arranged for him- 
self in an island of the Seine. Here he 
went on studying nature, occupying him- 
self with the most matter-of fact domestic 
concerns, and worshipped by his first wife 
Félicité, who, disillusioned as she was, 


seems to have entered meekly into his | 


views as to cows, pigs, poultry, and pota- 
toes. As soon as the outside world was 
safe for literary people, be returned to his 
old habits of tormenting the government 
and quarrelling with other learned men. 
In this fashion his later years passed. Of 
his two children, Paul and Virginie, we 
do not hear much. His second wife, as 
we have seen, was the joy of his existence, 
and the means of giving the world a por- 
trait of him which was more amiable than 
true. But she described the Bernardin 
she knew, the poet who became young 
again in his love for her. Thanks to her, 
his last days were happy and peaceful. 
He died in January, 1814, at the age of 
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| Seventy-seven. Several of his books were 
written and published later than “ Paul et 
Virginie,” but Mme. Arvéde Barine says 
| truly that they are not very much worth 
notice. Itis in this, with the rest of the 
“ Etudes de la Nature,” of which it origi- 
{nally made the fourth volume, that the 
| whole mind and spirit of Bernardin is to 
be found. 

Mme. Barine’s book is well worth read- 
ing, if only for her excellent critical re- 
marks, which illustrate the strength and 
the weakness of Bernardin’s genius. Her 
comparison of the best pages in the 
“ Voyage 4 l’Ile de France,” the descrip- 
tion of a storm at sea, with like descrip- 
tions in Fénelon, and in Pierre Loti’s 
* Pécheur d’Islande,” shows most instruc- 
tively the advance in the power of words, 
their use and variety, and in picturesque, 
romantic description. It is not too much 
to say that while we see Bernardin’s 
storm, we feel and are in the midst of 
Pierre Loti’s. 

Of the “ Etudes de la Nature,” now un- 
read and almost forgotten, except the 
volume containing “Paul et Virginie,” 
which is really independent of it, Mme. 
Barine gives an interesting epitome. Here 
we have the theories of religion and sci- 
ence which occupied and delighted minds 
even then on the edge of the great Revo- 
lution. The first thing to strike us is, 
that here we have the opening of blind 
eyes. Bernardin taught his contempora- 
ries to see. His first idea was to write a 
general history of nature. Butin his win- 
dow there grew a strawberry-plant; and 
in examining this plant with and without 
a microscope, he found on its wonderful 
leaves a whole world of still more wonder- 
ful living creatures, insects of every shape 
and color. He came to the conclusion 
that several naturalists might spend their 
whole lives in studying this one plant and 
its inhabitants; therefore, such a general 
| history of nature as he had dreamed was 
an impossibility. Even one plant was far 
| beyond him. He gave up his first idea, 
and threw himself into a much vaguer 
field, founding his book on Fénelon’s 
treatise, “* The Existence of God;” espe- 
cially on the chapter which draws proofs 
| of the existence of God froma study of 
the wonders of nature. As we have said, 
France was tired of hard infidelity. Ber- 
nardin’s religion, entirely of sentiment 
and fancy, without any appeal to reason, 
| touched hearts which had been softened 
| and poetized by Rousseau. The sterner 
religion of Bossuet and Bourdaloue would 
| have treated these sentimental ideas very 
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scornfully; but in their own day they 
seemed sublime. 

The chief idea of the book was one 
strongly attractive to humanity; that na- 
ture exists for man; that everything in 
the world in arranged for his happiness. 
Leaving the minute study of leaves and 
insects, Bernardin takes a wider and more 
general view. He professes the deepest 
respect for science, but skows little trace 
of it in his study of nature. His views on 
creation are of the simplest; geology, as- 
tronomy, all the greater knowledge which 
explains the present state of our earth by 
the past, are treated as non-existing. Ber- 
nardin’s own system satisfied himself and 
his readers; and his explanations of the 
use of mountains, rocks, sea, sand, dust, 
volcanoes, rivers, trees, wild beasts, in- 
sects, all provided and directed, animate 
and inanimate nature alike, with the end 
of some special advantage to man, are a 
most curious study of imagination. One 
or two instances must be enough to show 
this. The scorpion was created of such 
terrible appearance in order to frighten 
mankind away from the damp, unhealthy 
places where it lives. Dogs die compara- 
tively young that the death of such worthy 


animals may give the children of the house | 


their first experience of the griefs and 
troubles of life. The different sizes of 
fruits are very oddly explained. Cherries 
and plums are made for the mouth of man, 
apples and pears for his hand, while the 
melon is evidently meant to be “‘ mangéen 
famiile,” and the pumpkin with our neigh- 
bors; “c’est le fruit sociable par excel- 
lence.” 

Old decaying trees, we are informed, 
were created as they are for the insects 
which could not live without their bark. 

After this, we are not surprised to learn 
that “as natural reason teaches,” the 
North and South Poles are each covered 
with a gigantic ice cupola, surrounded 
with ice needles ten leagues high. Each 
of these cupolas melts alternately, accord- 
ing to the season of the year; and the 
streams that flow from them, drawn by 
evaporation towards the equator, produce 
opposing currents in the ocean. Hence 
the tides. 

That all this curious childishness should 
have been hailed as almost sacred by the 
French world of 1788, seems to give us a 
Strange insight into the minds of that time 
and that world. Sentiment had indeed 
taken the place of reason, though reason 
was still much talked about. And thus, 
in a nation of children, led by such religion 
and science as this, sentiment and so- 
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called reason, hand in hand, though op- 
posed in theory, went on into the last ten 
years of the century. 

But M. de Saint-Pierre was not satisfied 
with explaining creation. He theorized 
much on human nature and all its feelings, 
and on the guidance of human life. His 
views on education were very decided. 
Women were to learn nothing except cook- 
ing and general attractiveness. He proved 
from history that women much educated 
were always unhappy in their love-affairs ; 
therefore, for a woman’s happiness, she 
was to touch no books. She might learn 
to sing, to dance, to work with a needle; 
but cookery was of the first importance. 
To catch her husband's affection in the 
first instance might not be so difficult; to 
retain it she must understand pastry, con- 
| fitures, café-au-lait, not to speak of ¢ésane, 
in case he should be ill. ‘C'est ainsi 
qu’on prépare des familles unies, ot le 
contentement engendre la bonté et rend 
la vertu facile.” 

Bernardin’s ideas on the education of 
men were curiously modern. They were 
to learn no classics, nothing but what was 
practically useful. A very little Greek 
and Latin might be allowed in the last 
years of their school life, which was to 
|end at sixteen; they were then to begin 
practising some trade or profession, 

These are only specimens of the great 
variety of subject and teaching, more or 
less original, more or less foolish, to be 
found in “Les Etudes de Ja Nature.” 
Madame Barine is probably right in trac- 
ing back the present state of belief in 
France, the pessimism, the despair, to the 
false ideas of God and nature taught in 
this and other works of the same kind. 
Bernardin meant to revive true religion ; 
|he taught Pantheism. The book is full of 
fine and poetical description, and a single- 
minded devotion to nature. Madame Ba- 
rine calls it ‘un beau poéme en prose 
sur une mauvaise thése philosophique; 
... un si royal cortége d’idées fausses 
et d’erreurs scientifiques,” and adds, “A 
force d’aimer la Nature, il Ja contond avec 
la Divinité et adore l’ceuvre au lieu de 








l’auteur ... il voulait rouvrir la porte a 
|la Providence, il l’a rouverte au grand 


| Pan. C’est un résultat ... dont les con- 
| séquences ont été immenses dans notre 
| siécle.” 

| The story of “Paul et Virginie,” the 
/supreme triumph of sentiment, with its 
| rich setting of tropical nature, idealized by 
' the author from what he had himself seen 
| in the Ile de France, is too well known to 
|need repeating or describing here, Its 
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reception in manuscript, as we have seen, 
was most discouraging; its published life 
was a perfectly brilliant success. It was 
translated into seven languages, and pop- 
ularized in many different ways. The 
author was looked upon as one of the 
greatest men in France; it was proposed 
to make him governor to the dauphin. 
When royalty had vanished, his fame suf- 
fered no eclipse. General Buonaparte, in 
his Italian campaigns, slept with “ Paul et 
Virginie ” under his pillow; and he read 
it again at St. Helena during his captivity. 
While Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s larger 
works, which taught his own generation 
to see the beauties of nature in a way that 
it had never before imagined, are unread 
and forgotten, this story will keep his 
name green for generations tocome. The 
two children, beautiful, good, and unfortu- 
nate, have taken hold of the popular imag- 
ination; they are more alive than many of 
the living. Their picture hangs on peas- 
ants’ walls; their names, to this day, are 
given to peasants’ children. “Le peuple, 
qui n’oublie jamais ce qui l’a profondé- 
ment touché, a gardé la mémoire de Paul 
et de Virginie.” E. C. PRICE. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ERITISH ADMINISTRATION IN WEST 
AFRICA, 


LEAVING Bordeaux by Messageries Im- 
périales, I arrived at the French garrison 
town of Dakar, on the Great Sahara, after 
an agreeable and luxurious voyage of some 


twenty days. I put up at the hotel of J. 
E. Buhan Pére, Fils, and Teisseire, and, 
whilst their obliging saitve was seeing to 
the landing of my baggage, and its passing 
through the douaxe, his chef was preparing 
a sumptuous breakfast, which I and some 
fellow-passengers, who were on shore 
whilst the steamer was coaling, enjoyed 
in true Oriental style amid bubbling foun- 
tains znd shady palms, in the enclosed 
courtyard. The cool and shade of this 
fragrant bower was so delicious that we 
were able to dispense with the services 
of the Nubian punkah wallah, whose arm 
had begun to swing with that lazy but 
clock-like regularity so well known to the 
European in tropical climes. 

After the departure of the steamer, with 
her thousand French peasants and Span- 
ish emigrants from the Basque provinces, 
fer buenos Ayres, I was glad that I had 
taken the precaution of having my pass- 
port regularly and duly zv¢séd before leav- 
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| sick camel, perhaps. 
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|ing the south of France, inasmuch as, 
| being an Englishman and a civil engineer, 
|my movements in French territory cre- 
ated some amount of curiosity. However, 
Monsieur le Commandant made everything 
all right for me, and the early morning of 
my second day in Dakar found me at the 
Gare de chemin de fer Dakar & Saint 
Louis-Sénégal, where I found my hostess 
had preceded me, with my portable lug- 
gage and some nice little dainties arranged 
in a coupé she had secured for me, all to 
myself. She had ventured to do this, she 
said, because she knew the habits of the 
English in /a delle France, and she had no 
doubt I should prefer a compartment to 
myself ; besides, was there not a detach- 
ment of troops proceeding to Saint Louis 
by the same train? Taking leave of my 
amiable hostess as she handed me the 
ticket for my heavy baggage (which was 
to follow by Jetite vitesse), the guard, after 
having duly acknowledged Madame’s in- 
junctions to look after the comfort of 
Monsieur l’Anglais ex route, signalled the 
driver that he was at liberty to make a 
start, and we were soon gliding out of the 
station for a twelve hours’ run to the cap- 
ital. Everything that could conduce to 
the comfort of travelling was provided in 
the compartment I occupied; but, after 
shaking down, I left my carriage, and, 
walking along the train, chummed in with 
the officers. As we arrived half-way at 
midday, breakfast was announced at the 
buffet, a special room being improvised 
for the officers, whose guest I became. I 
was surprised to find so great an amount 
of traffic on the line, and wondered where 
all the grain and other produce and natives 
came from, for to all appearances we were 
travelling over a sea of sand. A kind of 
scrubby jungle grew here and there, to be 
sure, but not more than enough to give 
cover toa strolling lion or two, in search 
of those who might stray from the vil- 
lage or drop out from a caravan, or of a 
Punctually to time 
we drew up at the station in St. Louis at 
6 P.M., having accomplished our journey 
of two hundred and forty miles in twelve 
hours, including stoppages, and the drop- 
ping and picking up of trucks of merchan- 
dise at the various stations and sidings on 
the way. 

Arrived at St. Louis I found that the 
French had not only accomplished won 
ders in the desert through which we had 
| just passed, but that they had transformed 
that corner of it on which the port of St. 

Louis stands into a veritable little Paris in 
miniature. A Paris without the vices of 
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Paris. The boulevards of St. Louis are 
wide, well laid out, well watered, and lined 
on each side with shops, in which may be 
had the products of France, Africa, and 
America. The town is supplied with an 
abundance of good water, scientifically 
brought from a distance; the drainage is 
good, the lighting electric, the government 
municipal. There are shady walks and 
public gardens ; the boulevards have their 
tempting cafés, where refreshing iced 
liquors, that any total abstainer may take, 
can be had. Alcohol, although not pro- 
hibited, is restricted by government. No 
one dare sell to a native that which would 
make him intoxicated. Drunkenness is 
unknown. The natives are of good phy- 
sique, well dressed, happy, and prosperous. 
In the evening the military band plays on 
the Place d’Armes, where his Excellency 
the governor, the officers of the garrison, 
and the men may be seen promenading to- 
gether with the natives in the most friendly 
and fraternal manner. I was well received 
there, and, although a private traveller, 
his Excellency returned my call within the 
hour. The officers, also, were profuse in 
their hospitality, and, Protestant though I 
was, I was invited to, and spent some en- 
joyable evenings in, the college with /es 
Jréres. The heathen convert receives 
from these Catholic brothers a classical 


education, and at the same time a technical 


one. The student, therefore, in leaving 
his college to go out in the mission field, 
is able to plan and construct, not only his 
own church, but roads, bridges, and other 
works appertaining to the science of engi- 
neering. Itis aglorious sight tosee those 
noble and self-sacrificing women, the sis- 
ters, as they emerge from the convent, 
with their long line of neatly clad negro- 
girl scholars for service in the cathedral — 
girls rescued, in most part, from slavery ; 
and the fathers, too, with their fine, strap- 
ping, academically robed negro scholars, 
are a picture to look upon. Whata hold 
of kindliness and love these brothers and 
these sisters have on the natives! The 
refining influences of the French have 
turned these wild heathens into scholars 
and gentlemen. They have charmed these 
savages into civilization, just as they have 
charmed the arid desert intoa land of en- 
chantment, and built upon it a fairy town, 
with all the requirements of modern civil- 
ization—a sylvan abode of elegance, 
ease, and luxury, a paradise of repose 
and gladness, a home on whose peaceful, 
golden-sanded shore I sighed to settle, 
far from the madding crowd. 


Bidding adieu to this elysium and abode | 
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of delight, after a sojourn of some three 
months amongst its hospitable inhabitants, 
I proceeded down to the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and other of our adjacent English 
possessions. Would that, as an English- 
man, I could pass over unrecounted my 
travels on territory under the dominion of 
the British crown. It is urged, however, 
that in the name of humanity and religion, 
I ought not to keep anything back, how- 
ever humiliating it may be to us, the pro- 
fessedly foremost of Christian nations. 
My testimony, I am reminded, is valuable, 
coming, as it does, not from a trader, 
missionary, or merchant, but from an unbi- 
assed and independent traveller. There 
are some revolting points, however, the 
direct outcome of British rule, on which I 
must, in decency, drop the curtain. 

On entering the harbor of Freetown, 
the English metropolis of Sierra Leone, I 
was charmed with the natural beauty of 
its situation, the tropical luxury and gor- 
geous coloring of the hills rising pictur- 
esquely behind a town where “none but 
man is vile.” It formed a pretty picture 
from the bay, in which ships lay at anchor, 
and would delight the eye of an artist in 
search of some new material to fill his 
canvas. But the town itself is fairer to 
view from a distance than pleasant to in- 
spect closely. Instead of the charm, the 
refinement, the cleanliness, and prosperity 
of St. Louis, I found this English settle- 
ment a filthy, forlorn, and uncared-for 
Darkest England in the land of sunny 
fountains ; a town of misery, crime, and 
wretchedness, under barbaric English mis- 
rule. The town is innocent of even the 
most elementary principles of sanitation, 
each tenement emptying its filth so that it 
is absorbed into the wells, or left to decom- 
pose and undergo fetid fermentation wher- 
ever it may happen to be thrown. I found 
the servant of the shanty — euphoniously 
called a hotel—where I was staying, 
filching my tea, and substituting for it the 
brown water of these wells, which, when 
boiled, is the color of strong black tea, if 
not quite of the aroma and taste of the 
“cup that cheers.” I pointed out to the 
medical officer how easy it would be to 
convert the place into as charming a health 
resort as St. Louis, but he could not see it. 
Civil engineers and doctors never agreed, 
he informed me, on sanitary matters! 
The irregular, grass-grown streets are but 
half formed, and being altogether void of 
trees or shade, are hot and glaring, fit only 
for the unhappy native wrecked by drink, 


| who, staggering along them as he emerges 


from one government-licensed grog-shop 
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to another, finally pitches headlong into | 
one of the many holes and man-traps, 


there to lie and grow sober under a blis- | 


tering sun. 

Unhappy wretch! with our left hand we 
give him the Bible, with our right the 
bottle. Statistics of crime through drink, 
out of which the government reaps so great 
a revenue, are not to be had in Africa, but, 
to form some idea of the effects of our 
dastardly sin, one has only to see, as I 
did, the ghastly sights in the vicinity of 
the police-courts when the poor bedeviled 
human wrecks, male and female, are being 
dragged, howling and cursing, to her Maj- 
esty’s gaol, toexpiate crimes solely due to 
the poison we have ourselves supplied to 
them. Her Majesty’s gaol in Freetown 
is an imposing structure, with a European 
governor, turnkeys, warders, and others 
living on the premises. The gaol of our 
neighbors, the French, in St. Louis, with 
a greater population than that of Free- 
town, would just about fill one of the many 
cells of our gaol. Besides this, we, in 
Freetown, ape her Majesty’s bigh courts 
in London, and sit bewigged and be- 
gowned during the very hottest part of the 
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day. The English judge in Freetown can 


only be approached through counsel, who, 
negro though he be, knows how to get 
the oyster, and how to leave the shell. 


In St. Louis, the président du tribunal 
manages to dispose of both civil and 
criminal cases from seven to nine in the 
morning, with the assistance of a clerk 


only. 





I met in St. Louis an English-born Free- | 
town negress who told me that, having a | 
dispute about property in Freetown, she | 
had gone to lawthere. She won her case, | 
a simple one, but the costs in it ruined | 
her. The poor woman said to me that the 
English were very bad to the natives. 
“Very bad man, sar, Englishman, drink 
too much whiskey, take all poor negro | 
money, get drunk, go back to England; | 
bad man, Englishman. I come here, | 
Frenchman very good man; he no kick 
poor black, rob, and call him dam nigger.” | 

So many English negro subjects seek | 
protection on French soil that the authori- 
ties in {.t. Louis, trying to stem the tide of 
fugitives from the English, had levied a 
poll-tax on them! 

There is no safety for personal property 
in Freetown, as the native police stand 


houses and stores. 
of the “hotel” in which I put up once 
came to me in the dead of night, and asked 
me if I had heard a noise below. They 


| of that colossal sum. 
guard whilst their countrymen break into | 
The native landlord | 
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were breaking into his spirit stores, he 
said. I was about to rush down, but he 
persuaded me not to doso, unless I wanted 
a “knife into me” or my head broken by 
the robbers and by the police, who were 
sure to be with them, hesaid. The police 
court and station were just opposite, and 
her Majesty’s gaol in close proximity. 
Listening, we heard the thieves looting 
the place ; and, after they had decamped 
and were safely away, not before, we de- 
scended, to find the door cleverly broken 
open and every demijobn of liquor gone. 
On asking the proprietor whether he was 
not going to complain to the European 
police magistrate, he replied: ‘* What is 
the use? My complaining will do no 
good, I shall get no redress; but one 
thing I should be sure to get, namely, the 
ill-will of the police.” This is a specimen 
of British rule in Sierra Leone and West 
Africa generally. I could multiply similar 
cases and worse to an indefinite extent. 
Yet the number of officials in Freetown 
and the cost of civil administration is 
enormous. In the adjoining territory the 
French administer the country’s affairs 
seven hundred per cent. cheaper than it 
costs the English. In the capital of 
Sierra Leone there are eighty-four salaried 
officials, whose aggregate pay amounts to 
£16,764 15s. 6d. per annum, or 6s. Sid. 
per head of the population, plus 3s. 34. 
per head, the cost of six months’ leave of 
absence to England on full pay, with free 
passage out and back, for every year of 
service. This enormous expenditure is 
exclusive of the military, medical, and 
commissariat departments, which consid- 
erably more than double the tos, per head. 
One European merchant in Freetown in- 
formed me that he paid over £5,000 a year 
in taxes alone to the civil administration ; 
and as there are other merchants of the 
same standing, we find that, together with 
all the other taxes, licenses to drinking- 
dens and grog-shops, the local govern- 
ment’s annual income is thousands in 
excess of expenditure, startling as that 
expenditure may be. And yet the impe- 
rial government say the colony is in debt 
to them, and they heartily wish it at the 
bottom of the sea. What, then, becomes 
of the money? Where does it go? There 
is a “cathedral” in the town which cost 
the government £8,000, instead of a tithe 
The natives have a 
bishop, a real live bishop all to them- 
selves ; for a white face is rarely seen at 
“cathedral” service. I was there once 
with a commissariat officer and his wife, 
and we were stared at by the natives, who 
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seemed to look upon us as altogether out 
of place. I cannotsay I admired the bish- 
op’s sermon. He preaches at the natives, 
not to them; Churchism — not Christ. 

Next to the civilizing influence of the 
French on the African is that of the Ma- 
homedan. The followers of the Prophet 
are moving down from the north in a long 
wave, converting the tribes, and instill- 
ing into them energy and the arts, in the 
place of savage idleness. These converted 
tribes in turn assist in converting the next 
tribe to Mahomedanism, and so the flood 
moves on. It is no vulgar conquest, like 
our Christian wars, for the sake of plun- 
der alone. The tribe in becoming Ma- 
homedan is bound to keep its villages 
in a healthy condition, bound to accept a 
sanitary code, including abstention from 
strong drink ; officials are appointed, trades | 
are formed, every man must work, so that 
the most useful industries and delightful 
arts spring up. Law is speedy in their 
townships. The old, grey-bearded village 
chieftain walks round the streets at day- 
break, knouting any gentleman of the 
Municipal Council whose streets show 
signs of uncleanliness. The English are 
even behind the Mahomedans. 

The Anglican Church, too, fails in many 
ways where the French succeeds. 


preach too much a¢ the natives, and hold 


them at too great a distance; the French 
priest preaches fo them and treats them 
with love and kindly interest. 

Many Englishmen are disappointed that 
Lord Salisbury has not stipulated for a 
larger portion of the Dark Continent. 
it might be well to remember that if, by 
annexing African territory Englishmen 


win the privilege of destroying the people | 


by the worst kind of alcoholic drugs, it 
would seem that the less territory we have 
the better. Surely the time has come 
when some action should be taken in Par- 
liament as regards this drink traffic in 
Africa. What is the use of sending mis- 
sionaries to convert the heathen if our 
traders in heathen lands thrust upon the 
natives a poison which destroys them 
with more certainty than any war, pesti- 
lence, or famine? Will no one set on 
foot a holy crusade against this curse? 
It is 
party politics and sectarian differences. 
In a unity of effort against the demon of 
all demons, distinction of race and nation, 
and creed should vanish, since all are re- 
sponsible for the great wrong. 
ness, says Archdeacon Farrar, is consid- 


ered in Africa a European fashion, and in | 
spite of the grief of the native authorities, | 


We | 


But | 


work far above the shibboleth of | 


Drurken- | 
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this crying injury to a perishing people 
remains unredressed and unheeded by the 
most humane and Christian nation in the 
world. Tempted by greed and avarice 
white traders introduce the poison to the 
native. Souls of men are bartered for 
money, and Africa is being slowly but 
surely desolated by the foremost mission- 
ary nation on earth. 

As stated by the Bishop of London, it is 
a positive fact that in one place in Africa 
the Christians are building a mosque 
rather than a church, because the Maho- 
medans do not bring drink with them; 
whereas an increased number of Chris- 
tians would mean an increase in the im- 
portation of drink. 

One of the Mahomedan African chiefs, 
in praying for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, created by us in his country, says: 
“The natives themselves do not want it, 
| it is forbidden by their laws, but they are 

forced to break those laws by you En- 
|glish. You are deteriorating &. people 
and destroying whole races of them.” He 
pathetically implores “the English queen 
| to stop sending her rum and her gin to his 
| people.” 

| The very air of Africa reeks with rum 
and gin imported by us, every hut is redo- 
lent of its fumes. Gin botiles and boxes 
meet the eye at every step, and in some 
places the wealth and importance of the 
various villages are measured by the size 
| of the pyramids of empty gin-bottles which 
| they erect and worship. Over large areas 
drink is almost the sole currency, and in 
many parts the year’s wages of the negro 
factory worker are paid altogether in 
spirits. 

The steamer in which I recently re- 
turned from West Africa brought home 
| with her a cargo of rubber, palm oil, ivory, 
gold, and other rich produce she had ob- 

tained, in exchange fora compound called 
/rum and gin, bartered at the rate of, “rum 
gd@. per gallon and gin 2s. 6d. per dozen 
pint bottles.” This so-called rum and gin 
is known to the natives as “the mission- 
ary.” ‘The’ introduction of this mission- 
ary into peaceful villages transforms them 
into a Hades peopled by brutalized human 
beings, whose punishment it is to be pos- 
sessed by a never-ending thirst for more 
missionary. The chastity of women be- 
comes a virtue of the past. They follow 
one about with scarcely a rag on their 
besotted persons, crying for more gin. 
The wretched natives, having disposed of 
their cattle for drink, take to thieving for 
it, and being caught, are sometimes flogged 
to death by our government officials. For 
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details of these unhappy murders I refer 
my readers to Blue-Book C — 5,740, Sierra 
Leone, and C — 5,897 — 5. 

We here read with shame and alarm the 
wanton acts of misgovernment, which are 
of periodical, if not constant occurrence 
on the West Coast of Africa, from the 
Gambia down to the mouth of the Niger 
and the Oil Rivers District. The thou- 
sands of lives sacrificed during the past 
few years in mischievous raids upon native 
tribes cannot be restored, nor can the 
scandal be atoned for of lawless floggings 
and tortures inflicted by English officials, 
who appear to have discarded all the qual- 
sities proper to Englishmen upon taking 
service in the Gold Coast or Sierra Leone 
Constabulary. 

In the Gold Coast Colony a government 
official gave twenty natives, who were sus- 
pected of complicity in a theft, seventy- 
two lashes apiece, from which flogging 
four of them died. For this offence he 
was tried at Accra in August, 1889, but, 
the charge of murder preferred against 
him having been withdrawn, he was con- 
victed of assault only, and sentenced by 
the acting chief justice to pay a fine of £5 
and enter into his own recognizances to 
keep the peace for six months. 

The curse of drink, misrule, flogging, 
murder, torture, and other atrocities has 
caused the black to ask: “ From whence 
come these white savages, who are more 
savage than ourselves?” Slavery and 
slave-dealing has been renewed under our 
rule on the Gold Coast. “Quite recently 
five thousand girls and boys were brought 
from Salaga and other districts in the 
interior for sale at Accra and other En- 
glish territory on the coast. This traffic 
is actually increasing, owing to the apathy 
of her Majesty’s government. This alle- 
gation is supported by the fact that on the 
26th March, 1890, there appears on the 
record in the register of the court at Accra 
an entry on the matter, and another entry 
in May of the same year.” 

An intelligent rescued slave-girl gave 
me an account of how they were captured 
for sale in English territory. One tribe 
making a raid upon another seizes all girls 
and boys above a certain age, after which 
the old men, women, and young children 
are driven into a barn and burnt. 

Great as is the curse of the slave-trade, 
the curse of drink is infinitely greater, for 
it destroys, not merely life, character, 
morals, and all that religion teaches, but 
even trade. For every gallon of spirit 
imported into Africa a bale of legitimate 
goods is kept out. 
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A trader on the West camels, and sheep can be bred in the north- 


IN WEST AFRICA. 

Coast wrote recently to his principals to 
send no more cloth, drink being the only 
article in demand. 

West Africa is one of the richest min- 
eral regions on the planet, and England 
has been given an entrance to it for the 
purpose of spreading a civilization and 
Christianity that will not do harm to the 
cause of the Gospel or bring disgrace on 
morality. The Mahomedan traders on the 
west coast of Sierra Leone, when asked 
where they get their precious metals and 
fine work, turn round and point to the 
north-east — Segoo, Bambara. Why have 
we not been in Bambara years ago? A 
light railway should have been run up to 
the north-east. The French are outstrip- 
ping us along the line, and they deserve 
to; for St. Louis alone is an example of 
their superiority tous as colonizers. They 
are tapping all that rich region while we 
remain inert. 

West Africa has, from interested mo- 
tives, been represented as unhealthy for 
Europeans. This illusion is being rapidly 
dispelled by disinterested travellers. The 
Englishman, through unhealthy habits, 
may dig his own grave even in England, 
as so many thousands do annually. Be- 
sides, were London as innocent of sanitary 
arrangements as Freetown, it would soon 
become the white man’s grave in grim 
reality. A man unaddicted to drink and 
gluttony may live, and does live, an enjoy- 
able life in West Africa; he enjoys it so 
much that, like Emin Pasha, he refuses to 
be rescued. Officers and others have told 
me they preferred being out there for a 
time, not only because they liked the life, 
but because “ dear old Cox ” has been able 
to transfer the balance of their account 
from the debit to the credit side. 

West Africa is the coming country; it 
teems with wealth; it is within easy dis- 
tance of this country, and can be brought 
within six days of the London market if 
necessary. All that we require to do is to 
get rid of the drink, open out the country 
as honest people, and make room for our 
surplus population, from the nobleman’s 
son down to the humblest artisan and 
laborer. There is fibre there for our man- 
ufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; 
there is gold, silver, copper, coal, precious 
stones, ivory, india-rubber, nitrate, indigo, 
antimony, guano, palm oil, kola, ebony, 
mahogany, gum-copal, potash, ginger, gum, 
iron, farinaceous foods, dye woods, tanning 
material, spices, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, 
cotton, and other produce. Some of these 
vegetable products grow wild. Horses, 
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east. The list of articles to be found on 
the coast reads like the inventory of a 
Liverpool warehouse. The wealth of 
West Africa is simply boundless, illimit- 
able. It confirms Lord Palmerston’s pre- 
diction of it in 1860, when he said that it 
*¢+would be a source of wealth, not to Eu- 
rope only, but to the world, to such an 
extent that imagination itself could hardly 
follow it.” 

Wretchedly managed a sour West Afri- 
can possessions are at present, they — 
leaving out the Gambia — do a trade with 
Liverpool, Bristol, and London of £5,000,- 
000, give honorable employment to some 
eight hundred of our fellow-countrymen, 
and bring under our sway five millions of 
negroes, who, when we cease to poison 
them with “ poisoned poison,” will be what 
they were before they saw our faces — 
intelligent, sturdy, industrious, brave, and 
good-tempered. It is with Western Africa 
that the inhabitants and commerce of the 
United Kingdom are more exclusively 
concerned. Our possessions there are 
becoming more and more a necessity to 
the trade of Liverpool, Manchester, Burn- 
ley, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, 
and London. 

At this moment there are thousands of 
men hungering for a fresh field of enter- 
prise. Fate will smile on them if we only 
tackle West Africa in a proper manner, 
instead of leaving it in the hands of a few 
merchants, who, to keep the trade to them- 
selves, give out that the climate is un- 
healthy. A merchant in the City, trading 
with West Africa, said to me the other 
day, that if I opened men’s eyes to West 
Africa’s material wealth and salubrity of 
climate I should ruin their monopoly. 

As to climate, Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Ruvigne reports as follows in the Official 
Blue-Book : “ All those who are ignorant 
of the real facts as regards climate, nature 
of country, etc., imagine there are greater 
difficulties than really exist. I have to 
observe that many officers, myself in- 
cluded, served, without detriment to their 
health or constitution, in West Africa 
from January, 1858, to December, 1863; 
and I can safely say that it was alone dur- 
ing periods of utter inaction on the coast 
that I suffered from illness, though when 
in the thick bush of the Fanti Country, 
bordering on Ashanti, with privations and 
long marches, I felt no ill-effects, neither 
did any of the officers who served under 
my commission.” 

Turning to Blue-Book (C. 6270) of this 
year, we find the governor, Sir W. Brad- 
ford Griffith, reporting as follows: “ After 
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several years of residence in this colony 
— Gold Coast—in the promotion of 
whose interests I have not only had the 
distinguished honor, but also as a labor of 
love, to take part, I am full of hope for 
the present and future of this grand, vast, 
and magnificent colony. I do not wish 
to advertise it. Its natural wealth and 
other advantages are enormous, and must 
sooner, rather than later, attract attention, 
and draw capital to the country, which, 
while benefiting the investors, will tend to 
the continued and increasing development 
of the natural resources of the colony.” 
Other Blue-Books I could name —the 
Royal Geographical Society’s proceed- 
ings, geological reports to government, 
etc., all proving the healthiness and the 
vast wealth of West Africa, where En- 
glishmen, under the conditions I have 
pointed out, may show whether they still 
possess the qualities which built up and 
won India for the Empire. By stamping 
out the drink curse with courage, deter- 
mination, and vigor; by proving that, as 
Christians, we can keep to the spirit of 
our religion and make it a living power, 
we shall not only help forward the cause 
of humanity, but gain a market for our 
manufactures second to none in the world, 
F, BUXTON. 





From The National Review. 
JAMAICA AND MAURITIUS, 


A LESSON, 


IF there is one object towards which 
politicians have striven to attain in this 
nineteenth century, it is the overthrow of 
the barriers that divide class from class; 
if there is one end which philanthropists 
have struggled to compass within the 
same period, it is the extinction of the 
prejudice of the white man against the 
black. The earliest success in each case 
was achieved at about the same time; the 
first Reform Bill came in 1832; emanci- 
pation in 1833. The remedy against the 
encroachments of class privilege has been 
(or is thought to have been) found in the 
development and expansion of democratic 
principles ; a remedy which has been (or 
has the credit of having been) so success- 
ful that it has gradually come to be looked 
on as the panacea for all social evils. 
Hence it is scarcely surprising that its 
progress in our colonies should have been 
hailed with delight in England, and that 
English statesrnen, encouraged by its suc- 
cess in colonies where the population is 
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to all intents and purposes white, should 
now be inclined to extend it to colonies 


where, though the dominant minority in- | 


deed is white, the mass of the people is 
black — that is to say, of Asiatic or Afri- 
can descent. In fact, they are inclined to 
try whether the panacea will not heal 


prejudice of color as well as prejudice of | 


class. 

Englishmen as a rule trouble themselves 
little about our major colonies, and still 
less about the more insignificant of them. 
They know little of their growth and con- 
dition ; they presume they are flourishing, 
and assume that they are loyal. They 
hold in any case that what has been, actu- 
ally or hypothetically, good for the mother 
country must be equally good for the col- 
ony, quite irrespective of its climate, its 
industry, its population; and in conse- 
quence look upon a demand for represen- 
tative institutions from any colony as a 
sure indication of its moral and material 
progress. Two of our tropical islands 
lately made such a demand. 
few Englishmen know or care about the 


matter; but the fact remains that they | 


did. Itis proposed to give, in the pres- 
ent paper,a brief account of the recent 
administrative reforms in these two 
ands, Jamaica and Mauritius, to the end 
that they who have any interest in our 


possessions beyord sea may learn what is 
the true reason and sigaiticance thereof. 
And first of Jamaica. 

JAMAICA, a lovely and fertile island, one | 
hundred and forty-four miles in extreme 
length, and forty-nine in extreme breadth, 


was captured from the Spaniards by 
Cromwell’s expedition in 1655, and finally 
ceded to England by the Treaty of Madrid 
in 1670. With the-cruel story of the 
Spanish rule there we are not concerned. 
It is sufficient to say that very soon after 
passing into our hands the island was 
granted a constitution on the English 
model; a little House of Commons, called 
the House of Assembly, anda little House 
of Lords, called the Legislative Council, 
with a governor for sovereign, complete. 
So long as slaves were numerous, and 
sugar was dear, Jamaica was a rich pos- 
session, and throve, so far as the land- 
owners were concerned, amazingly. 
this artificial prosperity received a severe 
blow in the emancipation of the slaves, 
and another in the abolition of tke protec- 
tive duties on sugar some dozen years 
later. Emancipation dealt peculiarly hard 
with Jamaica. The reputation of the slave 
owners was so bad that the English gov- 
ernment declined to permit them to receive 


Probably | 


isl. | 


But | 
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| immigrants from India; and, as the freed 
|slaves preferred squatting to working, 
| labor became ruinously scarce. The House 
| of Assembly, of course, fought both those 
measures tooth and nail with exceeding 
| violence and acrimony; and indeed this 
same Assembly proved the most obstinate 
and intractable of all the petty chambers 
in the West Indies. 

The old Constitution, however, lasted 
for another twenty years after the aboli- 
tion of the protective duties — till the year 
1865, when it suddenly came to an abrupt 
conclusion. The blacks rose in rebellion 
with a fury that threatened the utter ex- 
tinction of the whites, and, indeed, but 
for Governor Eyre, were likely to have 
annihilated them. The rising, as is well 
known, was masterfully suppressed ; but, 
|; none the less, it killed the sham Constitu- 
tion. The Assembly abdicated under ter- 
ror, and Jamaica became a crown colony. 
It is curious that so miserable a parody of 
the British Constitution should have been 
suffered to last so long as it did. It was 
|utterly rotten and effete — simply a dan- 
gerous weapon in the hands of a body of 
narrow-minded and ignorant planters, who 
were determined to keep the main power 
to themselves. At the last general elec- 
tion (1863) the number of vegistered elec- 
tors, out of a total population of 441,250, 
was 1,798, of whom 1,482 only recorded 
their votes. 

Crown colony government vests all leg- 
islative power in a council, composed of 
members official and unofficial, all nomi- 
}nated by the crown; the total number 
| varying in different colonies from ten to 
|eighteen or thereabouts. The governor 
| presides, with an original and a casting 
| vote, and is, under the Colonial Office, 
| practically absolute. This was the new 
Constitution given to Jamaica, with a half 
| promise that it should not be permanent ; 
and during its short existence it certainly 
|improved things considerably. But the 
|memory of the old Constitution was still 
| dear to the Jamaicans ; and every measure 
which was not quite to the taste of one 
| section or another of the community (that 
is to say, almost every measure that was 
| passed at all) called forth a wail of regret 
over the glory that was departed. Various 
|things conspired to hasten the downfall 
of crown colony government in Jamaica. 
Falling prices and a devastating hurricane 
were liardly the fault of the government ; 
but many men doubtless thought in their 
secret hearts that such disasters could 
hardly have fallen on them under the old 
Constitution. A not over-tactful governor 
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helped matters but little; and, finally, a 
violent dispute with the English govern 
ment about payment of damages for the 
unlawful detention of a vessel brought 
things to a crisis. The unofficial mem- 
bers of council resigned in a body; and 
the governor was so ill-advised as to say 
that he could find no gentlemen in the 
island competent to fili their places. 
Thereupon a loud outcry (not wholly 
unjustified) against crown colonyism, and 
impassioned appeals for a revival of the 
old Constitution arose. A Royal Commis- 
sion was sent out in December, 1881, after 
the quarrel had continued for a year, to 


report as to the necessary remedies; but | 
before its return to England, in the subse- | 


quent April, a petition bearing some five 
thousand Jamaican signatures, and pray- 
ing for a reconstitution of the Council, 
was received by the Colonial Office; the 
Council to consist of twenty-two members, 
eight nominated, and fourteen elected. It 
is needless to say that beyond the promo- 
tion of the governor to another colony, ard 
the substitution of the general command- 
ing the West Indian station in his place, 
nothing was done till December. Through- 
out this time, the general, although an 
excellent administrator, was placed in an 
extremely awkward position, having to 
govern withcut the machinery of govern- 
ment, and with a turbulent population 
clamoring for what he could not give. 

In December, however, Sir Henry Nor- 
man left Engiand to assume the govern- 
ment, and brought with him Lord Derby’s 
reply to the cry of Jamaica—namely, a 
retention of the old numbers of the Coun- 
cil, with the same proportion of official 
and unofficial members, but the last to be 
elected, “‘ instead of nominated as hereto- 
fore.” And, asa further concession, “in 
questions involving the imposition of new 
taxes, or the appropriation of public 
money for any other purpose than the 
payment of salaries, already assigned to 
persons now employed on the fixed estab- 
lishment of the colony, the vote of the 
official members shall, as a general rule, 
not be recorded against that of the unoffi- 
cial members if not less than six of the 
latter are present and agreed.” 

This offer fell so far short of the expec- 
tations of the colonists that the agitation 
was renewed — indignation meetings, dam- 
natory resolutions, inwWdious comparisons 
of the promise and the performance of 
the Imperial authorities, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of outraged liberty, des- 
potic interference, and so forth. But the 
Colonial Office was firm, and rightly so. 
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The tact of Sir Henry Norman calmed 
the troubled spirits; and by February, 
| 1884, a Commission of Jamaicans was sit- 
| ting to decide as to the qualificaticns that 
| Should be necessary for the future voters. 
| This Commission recommended that the 
| franchise should be extended — 

I. To men, able to read and write, occu- 
piers (as householders) of a house, 
and paying direct taxes to the amount 
of £1 annually. 

To men, able to read and write, and 
paying direct taxes to the amount of 
30s. annually. 

As regards the educational test, however, 
the Commission was by no means unani- 
mous. Two out of the eight members 
composing it suggested, without giving 
reasons, that it should be, for a time at 
least, ignored. A third member, himself 
formerly a working man, protested against 
it with,great force and good sense. First, 
he urged, that the test proposed (namely, 
that each voter claiming to be enrolled 
should sign his name toa form of claim, 
and add the date) was useless and ineffi- 
cient for any practical purpose. Secondly, 
owing to the continual neglect of the leg- 
islators of the island (the old House of 
Assembly) to provide for the education of 
the people, the majority of the colored 
population for over thirty years had had 
no fair chance of learning to read and 
write. This class, however, contained 
| many men skilled in husbandry and handi- 
| craft, industrious, and law-abiding, whom 
| it would be unjust to exclude. Thirdly, 
while not averse from an educational test 
in the abstract, he opposed the coupling 
of it with the property qualification, as the 
combined restriction would have the effect 
of disqualifying the rich man because he 
was uneducated, and the educated man 
because he was poor. 

This very sensible reasoning wa3 duly 
appreciated by Sir Henry Norman. “ The 
immediate enforcement of the educational 
test,” he wrote to Lord Derby, “would 
probably give the two hundred and fifty 
thousand adult negroes far fewer votes 
than the sixty-eight thousand white and 
colored adults, and thus leave the repre- 
sentation to a great extent in the hands of 
a limited class.” It was, therefore, event- 
ually decided that on the first registration 
of voters the condition of ability to read 
and write should be dispensed with, but 
that all who should on subsequent enrol- 
ments (2.¢., after the year 1884) ciaim regis- 
tration for the first time should be required 
first to subscribe their name and the date 
| to the form of claim. 
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“The test proposed,” said Sir Henry 
Norman, “is perhaps hardly worthy to be 
called an educational test at all; but I do 
not feel able to suggest a higher at pres- 
ent.” Thus, then, the matter of the fran- 
chise was settled. The Commissioners 
calculated that under their unaltered 
scheme there would be about fifteen thou- 
sand voters (the total population was five 
hundred and eighty thousand); but Sir 
Henry Norman reckoned that, even under 
the amended scheme, there would be prob- 
ably not above nine thousand. 

The qualifications for electors duly set- 
tled, the next thing was to fix the qualifi- 
cations for the candidates. These were 
allowed to remain the same as those re- 
quired for members of the old House of 
Assembly, to wit: — 

1. A clear annual income of £150 from 
lands. 

2. Or partly from lands and partly from 
any freehold office or business of 
£200. 

3. Or from office or business alone of 
£300. 

4. Or payment of direct or export taxes 
to the amount of £10. 

The greatest difficulty of all was to set- 
tle what proportion there should be of 
official to unofficial members in the new 
Council ; but the number of unofficial (that 
is to say, of elected) members, was fixed at 
nine,* and the number of officials left un- 
specified. Sir Henry Norman twice urged 
his opinion that it would be inexpedient 
to give the unofficial members a majority 
for the present; but Lord Derby decided 
to give them, at al] events to begin with,a 
preponderance in the new Council. Mean- 
while, power was given to the governor to 
raise the total number of officials to ten, 
in cases of urgent necessity; and an ex- 
press instruction was laid down “that it is 
the governor’s duty to override the votes 
of the elected members if, in his opinion, 
the public interest absolutely requires it.” 
This is an excellent example of Lord 
Derby’s colonial administration. A gov- 
ernor urges that certain powers are indis- 
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pensable to him at once; and Lord Derby 
grants them potentially in the future. 
Shirking the present difficulty and respon- 
sibility himself, he leaves them to his 
successors, who in consequence will have 
to face increased responsibility and accu- 
mulated difficulties hereafter. 

MAURITIUS (to pass now from West to 
East) has a history very different from that 
of Jamaica. The island was originally 
colonized by the Dutch in 1598; then 
abandoned by them after a century, and 
taken by the French; finally captured 
from the French by the British after an- 
other century (1810), and confirmed in the 
possession of England by the Treaty of 
Paris. 

The great preponderance of the French 
element forbade the concession of repre- 
sentative institutions to Mauritius; and 
hence we find that, in 1831, its government 
was vested in a governor, assisted by a 
Legislative Council, which was made up of 
seven Official and as many unofficial mem- 
bers, all nominated by the crown, That 
was a great piece of good fortune for 
Mauritius. Emancipation, which dealt so 
disastrously with the West Indies, left it 
unharmed. The West Indies, under their 
petty constitutions, were ruined from want 
of labor, because it was not safe to entrust 
the white oligarchies with coolie immi- 
grants from India. Barbadoes alone of 
them escaped the general crash, and its 
negroes were obliged to work from want 
of reclaimed land tosquat on. Mauritius, 
however, being under the absolute power 
of the crown, was subject to no such dis- 
advantages, and was thus enabled almost 
at once to draw on the surplus population 
of India for laborers. This East Indian 
immigration is by far the most important 
event in the history of the island. 

Thus provided with the form of govern- 
ment best suited to its wants, the island 
throve amazingly, attaining through the 
half century, 1831-81, to a pitch of pros- 
perity equalled in few British colonies. 
The following figures will give the reader 
some notion of the progress of Mauritius: 


Rs. 
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8,900,000. 


‘ ; . 70,200,000. 
. 235,000,000. 


* Order in Council, May, 1884. 
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Again, as regards population. 
people in 1830 numbered 96,000, of whom 
69,000 were slaves. In 1883 they num- 
bered 359,000, of whom no fewer than 
250,000 were Indian immigrants or their 
descendants; the balance being made up 
of an extraordinary conglomeration of 
races, English, French, African negroes 
(descendants of the old slaves), Chinese, 
Arab, and Malagasy. Of these last, the 
French, numbering 2,370, and the Mala- 
gasies, numbering 1,250, are, respectively, 
the most and the least important elements. 

For the rest, the island went on very 
comfortably. The Council worked always 
loyally and cordially with the governor, 
earning a succession of eulogies from the 
different secretaries of state at the Colo- 
nial Office. Occasionally, of course, there 
were unpleasantnesses, such as the rule of 
an unpopular governor, mismanagement of 
the finances, and so forth; but these were 
generally set right by the arrival of a new 
and wiser chief. Once, indeed, there was 
more than ordinary discontent — when the 
privilege (which had been conceded to the 
unofficial members) of enjoying a majority 
in the Council was suddenly and peremp- 
torily withdrawn. Another severe blow 
to the old French oligarchy was the chang- 
ing of the language of the local courts 


from French to English; but this was 
called for by the majority of the inhab- 
itants, and accepted by at least one of the 
disappointed minority as a judgment on 


its own prejudices. But then, on the 
other hand, the unofficial members were 
granted the right of initiative in the Coun- 
cil itself, and this did something towards 
soothing angry feelings. Altogether, in 
spite of some mistakes (for no government 
is infallible), crown coionyism was admit- 
ted by all to have done very well for 
Mauritius. Capital, French and English, 
kept pouring in; railways were made; the 
very best machinery for the sugar manu- 
facture was imported; and all went well 
and smoothly. The only attempt at elec- 
tive institutions was made in 1850 by the 
erection of the capital, Port Louis, into a 
municipality; but this has not been a 
complete success. Indeed, the people of 
the second town in the island firmly de- 
clined the offer of the same privilege. 
Still, the island was happy, contented, and 
prosperous; well educated, too, the white 
section of it, and ready to educate the 
black and brown also, though not without 
difficulties between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and between European languages 
and Asiatic. 

About the middle of 1882, however, two 
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The | burning questions came up to inflame the 


Mauritius mind: questions of the mail 
service, and of the representation of the 
island. Let not the reader smile. There 
has been many a bitter struggle between 
a governor and his council over much 
smaller things. The words “ mail ser- 
vice” comprehend the whole matter of 
communication with Europe and the civil- 
ized world. Deforestation, the necessary 
forerunner of reforestation, means, in a 
place like Mauritius, diminished rainfall, 
decreased fertility, actual injury to life 
and health. On both those subjects the 
governor and his official following over- 
ruled the greater number of the unofficials, 
one of whom, a gentleman of high stand- 
ing, said openly in the Council (being a 
little heated) that there was no object in 
an unofficial element at all if it was to be 
overridden in matters of purely local inter- 
est, and hinted that it was time such a 
state of things was altered. The speech 
was taken up without the Council walls, 
and the reform movement began. 

The first symptom was the convention 
of a large meeting, composed (so the local 
newspapers said) of the é/z/e of Mauritian 
society. The bold orator of the Council 
took the chair, and explained that the ob- 
ject of the assembly was to consult as to 
certain changes that were necessary in the 
Constitution. He spoke with moderation, 
and was followed by a leading barrister, 
who had a scheme ready cut and dried — 
to wit, Council of twenty-four: eight offi- 
cial members, eight nominated unofficials, 
and eight elected. This, he said, would 
make safe provision against the monopoly 
of power in the hands ofan oligarchy. He 
was followed by another gentleman of the 
legal profession, evidently a favorite ora- 
tor, who delivered a chaleureux discours, 
wherewith he captivated the assembly for 
a space of twenty minutes. Unfortunately 
we have space for but one sentence, and 
that not the most chaleureux of this dis- 
cours, though a fair sample: “ Convinced 
that a reform of the Constitution is the 
sentiment of the whole country, or at the 
very least of the great majority, we have 
first formed ourselves into a little group, 
and have called upon you ” (the é/i¢e), “as, 
on divers grounds, the representatives of 
Mauritian society, to join us; because 
between us and you, and between us and 
the whole country, there is an entire con- 
sensus of opinion on this poirt. (Vifs 
applaudissements.)”’ The next speaker 
also was a legal gentleman. He began by 
declaring that the population of Mauri- 
tius could be said without hesitation to 
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be a population “ ¢ntelligente et éclairée” 
[Bravos]. and ought to have a share in the 
public business and in the control of the 
finances. ‘ Let us form” (peroration this) 
“a committee of action, and summon none 


but peopie dont les lumirées et le caratere | 


soient une garantie pour nous. And let 
me tell you that nothing will be easier; I 
speak before an assembly composed of 
the é?te of the Mauritian population.” A 
fortunate — nay, an ideal — island this, 
where the é/te represents the whole 
country, French, English, Indian, Arab, 
Chinese, and Malagasy; where, too, a 
member of the éife can assure it that 
between it and the great majority of the 
population there is a complete consensus 
of epinion. 

Committee of Initiative and Committee 
of Action were accordingly nominated, 
and set to work at once. But meanwhile 
the general ardor was a little damped by 
the appearance of two letters in the local 
press, written by the senior unofficial 
member of Council, a gentleman of great 
ability, weight, and experience —in fact, 
the Nestor of the Council. The island, 
he urged, is extremely prosperous and 
contented. Perfect harmony reigns be- 
tween all classes; our trade and finances 
are both in most satisfactory condition. 
Why disturb all this? How can we have 
elective institutions in a colony containing 
a multitude of races with no bond of na- 
tionality, or patriotism, or religion, and 
differing in manners, customs, language, 
color, and even dress? Look at Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe, and Réunion. 
the French colonial 
the Councils of those islands as to the 
propriety of introducing an elective ele- 
ment; whereto the Councils replied that 
such an innovation would only separate 
the population into two bitterly hostile 
camps, and that it would be better for the 
crown to continue to hold the balance of 
power between the incongruous elements. 
The colonial minister agreed, and the 
colonies flourished. But in 1871 Gam- 
betta introduced universal suffrage, which 
has led to the effacement of the respect- 
able classes, the desertion of capital, the 
most disastrous legislation, general demor- 
alization, and even bloodshed. Look, too, 
at the following figures. In 1848 our 
Indian male population numbered forty- 
nine thousand; it now numbers, in spite 
of epidemics, one hundred and fifty-one 
thousand. The general population con- 
tained in 1848 fifty-five thousand six hun- 
dred males; it has increased in the same 
period to but fifty-seven thousand three 


In 1866 | 
minister consulted | 


hundred. Will the whites submit to this 
majority, as elective institutions would 
require them? Is it not better that the 
crown should continue to govern than that 
an electorate composed mainly of Indians, 
Chinese, and Arabs, who must certainly 
be in the majority unless the franchise 
granted be founded not on property but on 
| educational qualification, should govern ? 
| The Committee, however, worked stead- 
ily on, and held a second meeting in Octo- 
ber, 1882. There were a good many 
|notaries and attorney’s clerks in attend- 
|}ance, and a few Arabs; but the lower 
| orders were almost entirely absent. The 
bold orator of the Council again opened 
| the proceedings, as on the former occasion, 
| with a temperate speech. He ridiculed 
the notion of anxiety at an Indian suprem- 
‘on “the Asiatic spectre ” (as it is called), 
and said that those Indians who were 
qualified should be placed on the electoral 
roll. Then followed the first legal gen- 
| tleman, who spoke with similar generosity 
in regard to the Indians. Here, however, 
the usual course of the proceedings was 
broken by a busy barrister, whose ac- 
quaintance we have not yet made. This 
gentleman announced himself as the cham- 
pion of the Indian element, and proceeded 
to remark that prejudice of color was far 
more burning (6ru/ante) than people im- 
agined; a delicate subject, whereof he 
would endeavor to treat without giving 
offence. At this point, however, the In- 
dian champion was hooted down; and he 
| withdrew, announcing that he would con- 
tinue the opposition that he had begun. 

Then our oid friend the chaleureux dis- 
courser came forward, and was received 
with rounds of applause. The worthy 
gentleman was for some time unable to 
speak for emotion, and was compelled to 
begin with an apology for his weakness. 
He again dealt, in his well-known cha- 
leureux fashion, with the claims of the 
Indians and the absurd fear of their 
preponderance in the country. His sen- 
timents towards the Indians were as 
generous as those of the preceding speak- 
ers ; a fact which we beg readers carefully 
to note. 

The ultimate outcome of all this oratory 
was a petition, signed by three thousand 
three hundred and twenty-nine persons, 
praying for a reconstitution of the Coun- 
cil, with the proposal that it should be 
composed of ten official, ten nominated, 
and ten elected members. The grievances 
of the country and the powerlessness of 
the unofficial members were set forth in 
moving terms, anda whole scheme of re- 
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form, cut and dried, with even the prop- 
erty qualifications for future voters, was 
carefully drawn out, the whole being 
signed by our friend the chaleureux ora- 
tor, as reporter to the Committee. 

The acting governor, Mr. Napier 
Broome, had hitherto wisely abstained 
from expression of opinion; but he now 
gave his views clearly as to the causes 
and meaning of the reform movement, in 
a despatch to Lord Derby :— 


It will be seen that the meeting at which 
the position was considered was numerous, 
influential, and orderly. . . . It must be al- 
lowed that its promoters, with a considerable 
body of their followers, have shown them- 
selves well fitted to take part in public affairs ; 
and should doubt or objection arise as to 
the proposed change, it will certainly not be 
grounded on any apprehension that the ‘* plant- 
ers, landholders, members of the learned 
professions, and merchants,’? by whom the 
petition is supported, are deficient in political 
capacity. If it were a question only of these 
classes, or if those who now came forward stood 
at the head of an ordinary population from 
which they themselves had sprung, and the 
wants and wishes of which they might be pre- 
sumed to interpret, Mauritius, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, would long ago have emerged 
from the condition of a Crown Colony. 

But, as your Lordship knows, the matter 
rests upon a different basis. We have here 
to deal with 360,000 people divided into half- 
a-dozen races, between which — however they 
may dwell in harmony —there is, as has been 
said, ‘no bond of nationality, religion, and 
patriotism, and who differ equally in manners, 
customs, language, and even dress.’’? There 
is no one entitled to speak in the name of the 
inhabitants of this Colony. The planter may 
speak for the 300 owners of sugar estates, 
who form the leading interest of the island; 
the English or Scotch merchant for the half- 
dozen british firms which are the channel of 
a great portion of its commerce; the Creole 
gentleman for an ‘‘upper thousand”? of his 
class; and the official for a bureaucracy, 750 
strong. The shopkeeper or emP/loyé, of blood 
wholly or partially European, may interpret 
for their respective sections of their commu- 
nity, which may number about 2,000 each; 
the eight or nine hundred Arab traders may 
have common knowledge of what is suited to 
their wants; and the Chinese retailers, a very 
isolated section, may know their own affairs. 
None of these classes represents what I may 
call the aboriginal lower class of the island, 
the 28,000 male adult descendants of the slaves 
of former times; still less do they represent 
the main factor of the population, the 250,000 
people of Indian race. 


Next, as to the causes of the petition: — 


It must be remembered that the cultivated 
and educated class in this island is numerous, 
considering the smallness of the community. 
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The extraordinary richness and prosperity of 
Mauritius, and its long settled law and civiliza- 
tion, have nourished an island aristocracy 
which is perhaps without example in any 
country of similar extent for its numbers, its 
social refinement, and its intelligence and 
activity of mind. Our planters have never 
been ruined by events, nor are they, as in 
some other sugar-growing Colonies, an ab- 
sentee class. As a rule they live on their 
estates, and many of them belong to families 
of old date, amongst whom the soil of the 
island has for generations been held and 
passed under the French code. Our mer- 
chants trade on a great scale with many parts 
of the world, and are men of high commercial 
ability and standing. Our Bar is equalled in 
few English colonies, in most of which gentle- 
men are locally admitted to practice before 
the Courts, and attorney’s and barrister’s 
business is done by the same person. In 
Mauritius, the attorney and the barrister are 
as sharply defined as at Westminster, and no 
advocate can practise before our Superior 
Court who is not also qualified to practise 
before the Imperial Courts of Judicature. 
The medical profession here is equally well 
manned, not by practitioners who emigrated 
because they failed to make their way in En- 
gland, but by gentlemen of island families, 
who have been sent to Europe in their youth 
to be educated at the schools of London, 
Paris, and Edinburgh. As for the local press, 
it is enough to say that Port Louis boasts 
seven daily journals, anumber significant of its 
heterogeneous population, and not equalled, 
I believe, in any Colonialtown, These news- 
papers are carried on in an island cut off 
(except on the day of the arrival of the monthly 
mail, or of any chance vessel) from the rest of 
the world; and have thus to subsist on local 
news —that is to say, mainly on the doings 
of ‘the Government, which, as may be sup- 
posed, are sharply watched and criticised. 

To satisfy the political aspirations and am- 
bitions of this busy, bustling upper-class sec- 
tion of our society, there are only the eight 
unofficial seats in the present Council. The 
Crown appoints to these, and they are nomi- 
nally tenable during its pleasure. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, a Councillor is never removed, and 
the present unofficial members have held their 
seats for periods varying from a quarter of a 
century to thirteen years. It is no wonder 
that objections ‘to such an inelastic Council 
should arise among the busy, bustling upper 
section above described. 

As regards the overruling of the unoffi- 
cial members, Mr. Broome pointed out 
that out of one hundred and thirty-one 
laws, many of them of great importance, 
passed by the Council within the previous 
five years, one hundred and twenty-five 
had been passed without any adverse un- 
official vote; while of the remaining six, 
three received one adverse vote; two, two 
adverse votes; and one, four adverse 
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votes, — the unofficial members numbering 
eight. Finally, on grounds easily deduci- 
ble from the foregoing despatch, he 
strongly deprecated any step in the direc- 
tion of elective institutions; his chief 
reason being that the granting of the 
petition would give the government of the 
Colony first into the hands of an oligarchy 
of planters, journalists, and lawyers ; or, 
the vote of the Creole and Indian popula- 
tion becoming predominant, give the elec- 
toral power to an ignorant class easily 
preyed on by demagogues. In either 
case, the embitterment of class and color 
feeling would be certain. Briefly, the only 
recommendation he could make was that 
the unofficial side of the Council should 
be renovated by the retirement and re- 
nomination of the members em masse 
every five or seven years, or at the rate of 
one or two annually. 

How far Mr. Broome’s estimate of the 
true causes of the reform movement was 
correct may be judged from the fact that 
of the fifty-two members composing the 
Reform Committee ten were editors of 
newspapers, at least seven (including 
three of the principal officers) were of the 
legal profession, and eight were doctors. 
But the legal element was not wholly 
unanimous on the reform question. As 
we have seen, a busy barrister took up the 
championship of the Indians at the sec- 
ond meeting; and he fulfilled his threat of 
opposition by getting up a counter-petition 
against the movement, to which he ob- 
tained seven thousand signatures and 
crosses from actual Indians, and by duly 
forwarding the whole, with some very 
forcible arguments on his side of the 
question, to the secretary of state. The 
Nestor of the Council and his following, 
small but influential, also drew up and 
despatched a counter-petition. Altogether, 
these were stirring times —at least among 
the busy, bustling section, for it does not 
appear that the Indians took the least in- 
terest in the proceedings. We have looked 
in vain, also, for a meeting of the Chinese, 
or of the Arabs, or of the Malagasies, or 
of the African negroes. These races ap- 
pear to be strangely apathetic in political 
affairs. 

Lord Derby’s reply to the petition of 
the reform agitators was delayed until the 
middle of June, 1883, and, when it did 
arrive, was by no means satisfactory to 
them. The colonial minister offered to 
make some change in the direction men- 
tioned by Mr. Broome, but firmly declined, 
for the reasons stated by him, to permit 
the introduction of an elective element 





into the Council. “The Indian popula- 
tion of Mauritius” (so ran the despatch), 
“numbering about two hundred and fifty 
thousand, out of a total number of three 
hundred and sixty thousand, has immi- 
grated into the island with the sanction of 
the Indian government, in full reliance 
upon that protection which is secured to 
them under the existing Constitution.” 
That was sufficient reason for refusing to 
alter it. 

So ended the first stage of the move- 
ment. Meanwhile, however, a great change 
had taken place at Government House. 
Mr. Napier Broome was promoted to an 
Australian colony, and Sir John Pope 
Hennessy took his place. This latter 
gentleman has done much in the course of 
his service to promote divers reforms in 
different colonies, with varying results, 
Perhaps his most notable success lay in 
his procuring the abolition of the repre- 
sentative assemblies in the Windward 
Islands, and his most notable failurein an 
attempt after the same end in Barbados, 
which resulted in a rising of the blacks 
against the whites in that island. In fact, 
Sir John has generally been more popular 
with the black or colored section than 
with the whites in every colony that he 
has yet governed. Nevertheless, his well- 
known Liberal opinions were sufficient to 
encourage the reform leaders to renew 
their efforts; and accordingly, in Decem- 
ber, 1883, six months after Sir John’s 
arrival, the matter was again brought for- 
ward, this time in the Council itself, 
Two resolutions —the one condemning 
the then existing Constitution; the other 
claiming as indispensable a Council of 
twenty-one members, whereof at least two- 
thirds should be unofficial—were duly 
moved, talked over at great length, and 
passed — the first by nine votes to six, the 
second by eight votes to seven. Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, in reporting the fact to 
the Colonial Office, strongly supported the 
reformers, confirming all that had been 
said by Mr. Broome as to the superiority 
of the middle class in Mauritius, and add- 
ing that the relations between the Indians 
and their employers, and generally be- 
tween the higher and the lower classes, 
were of a trustful and friendly nature 
unknown to other colonies. Of this trust- 
ful friendliness more will be said; but 
meanwhile it is curious to note the com- 
position of the Council at the time of this 
most important debate. Of the eight offi- 
cial members, no fewer than five were 
acting officers, one at least of whom held 
opinions diametrically opposed to those 
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of the gentleman in whose place he sat. | 
Further, the Nestor of the Council was} 


too ill to attend, and his vote was conse- 
quently lost. On such small things do 
grave issues hang. Had these two mem- 
bers been present, both resolutions would 
have been lost. Sir John Pope Hennessy 
laid great stress on the conduct of the 
debate as proof of the fitness of the Mauri- 
tians to govern themselves; and certainly, 
if rhetorical power is to be taken as the 
measure of political ability, it must be 
confessed that he was no more than just. 
But in this respect the reformers certainly 
had the superiority; and many doubtful 
arguments employed by them were allowed 
to pass unchallenged by their opponents. 
“It is a fallacy,” said the bold orator who 
moved the first resolution, “it is a fallacy 
to say that we owe our prosperity to our 
political system. We owe it to our geo- 
graphical situation, to the fertility of our 
soil, to the energy and enterprising spirit 
of the inhabitants, to the influx of foreign 
capital, to free trade, and an abundant 
supply of labor.” Alas! there are too 
many British possessions, not less fertile, 
not less favorably situate, where capital 
and labor are both of them scarce, and 
the general condition is unsatisfactory, 
all because they were for years under a 


pseudo-representative government which, 
by denying security, forbade all enterprise 
and progress. 

The Reform Committee followed up its 
victory with an address to the secretary of 
state, less courteous than the first, and 
not free from bad taste and personal 


acrimony. Two new grievances were ad- 
duced: first, the introduction of flogging 
into the island prisons, to which French 
sentiment is violently opposed; and, sec- 
ondly, the disinclination of the Colonial 
Office to appoint native Mauritians to 
offices within the colony. The question 
of corporal punishment in prisons is al- 
ways difficult and open to argument. 
Suffice it to say that English sentiment is 
opposed to French in regard to it. The 
non-appointment of colonists to public 
situations in their native land is a stand- 
ing grievance in all such small commu- 
nities as Mauritius, and a grievance not to 
be remedied. Nevertheless, the Colonial 
Office is undoubtedly inthe right. Where 
the educated class is so small, it follows of 
necessity that most of its members are 
related to each other, and the ties of blood 
are too strong to permit public officers to 
execute their duties impartially where the 
welfare of their kinsman is at stake — 
much more so when the advancement of 
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the officers themselves depends on the in- 
terest of influential relations. 

Though carried triumphantly through 
the Council, the plans of the reformers 
were not left untroubled by opposition 
from without. The Nestor of the Coun- 
cil, though he could not record his vote, 
took pains to record his opinions in the 
local press, and combated the arguments 
of the majority with none the less earnest- 
ness and force for that his cause was now 
desperate. The busy barrister, too, again 
took up the cudgels for the Indian popula- 
tion, and brought newspaper extracts and 
other evidence to show that prejudice of 
race and color was by no means extinct in 
Mauritius. And, indeed, it may well be 
conceived that it was not, inasmuch asa 
leading member of the French whites had 
recently devoted his leisure to a series of 
articles proving that the ultimate suprem- 
acy of the Indians was a sociological cer- 
tainty. Further, the busy champion urged 
that too little importance had been at- 
tached to his petition against reform, 
which had been signed by seven thousand 
Indians, and argued that, if the reformers 
had studiously abstained (as they affirmed) 
from any endeavor to procure the support 
of that class, this was sufficient evidence 
that they left it completely out of the 
question. 

In vain Lord Derby wrote early in 1884 
to announce that in the face of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Council, the imperial 
government would not press its objections 
to a reform, and would be prepared to 
allow a certain number of the unofficial 
members of Council to be elected, instead 
of nominated as theretofore. His lord- 
ship, however, did not fail to repeat that 
he considered the existing Constitution 
fully adequate to elicit a free expression 
of the wishes and requirements of the col- 
ony. It may seem strange, after all that 
has been stated already, that, holding 
those opinions, he should have yielded ; 
the reader shall judge from the sequel 
whether he did right or not. Yield, how- 
ever, he did; and Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy at once communicated the welcome 
news to the leaders of the reform move- 
ment — not, be it observed, to the Council, 
as was his duty. The leaders graciously 
accepted the concession, provided that the 
unofficial members were granted the same 
powers relating to votes on matters of 
finance or of purely local interest as those 
enjoyed by their peers in Jamaica, to which 
condition Lord Derby agreed. The num- 
ber of elected members was then ordained 
to be six; the balance of the Council to 
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consist of three nominated unofficial and 
nine official members. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy thereupon appointed a “ thor- 
oughly representative Commission” to 
settle the details of the franchise, etc. ; and 
now the battle began in earnest. ‘“ This 
thoroughly representative Commission ” 
included thirty-two members, of whom 
twenty were members of the original Re- 
form Committee, one an Indian, and one a 
Chinaman. It does not appear that this 
last pair took any active part in the pro- 
ceedings; and, indeed, it is recorded by a 
member of the Commission that they were 
* tous deux fortintimidés dese trouver au 
milieu de nous.” Figure the bewildered 
visage of Goolam Mamode Ajam, and the 
solemn face and twinkling eyes of Ajam- 
Tink-Win, as they gazed on this turmoil 
of lawyers and doctors! It jappears that 
they never spoke; and there is, unfortu- 
nately, no pidgin-English protest attached 
to the minutes. 

The reformers, assured of a majority, 
began to assert their power at once. At 
the very first meeting of the Commission, 
the leaders moved the adoption of the 
franchise proposed in the petition of 1882, 
and were with difficulty dissuaded from 
pressing for an immediate division. Three 
motions for returns and reports, in order to 
ascertain the qualifications and position 
of the Indian population, were rejected by 
large majorities. Two returns (afterwards 
proved to be utterly worthless), purporting 
to show the probable number of electors, 
were handed in at the third meeting; and 
then the majority resolved that no better 
information could be obtained on this sub- 
ject,and proceeded without more ado to 
settle the question of the franchise. A 
curious reversal of the usuai order of 
things. The property qualifications pro- 
posed in 1882 were then at once adopted, 
with a single alteration. They were as 
follows : — 

a. Ownership of immovable property of 
annual value of Rs. 480, 

5. Movable property worth Rs. 5,000 at 
least. 

¢. Payment of rent at rate of Rs. 4o per 
month, 

d@, Salary at rate of Rs. 80 a month (re- 
duced to Rs. 60), 

(The husbands of wives, or eldest sons 
of widows possessing any one of the first 
three qualifications, to be also entitled to 
the vote.) 

Further, the franchise, irrespective of 
property qualification was granted by the 
Commission to graduates of universities 
in the United Kingdom, barristers, advo- 





cates, notaries, attorneys, solicitors, duly 
qualified medical practitioners and phar- 
macists, sworn land-surveyors, certificated 
teachers, clergymen, alumni of the Royal 
College after passing a certain examina- 
tion, editors and sub-editors of news- 
papers, and reporters and other members 
of the editorial staff of a certain standing, 
It was a beautiful and comprehensive but 
not strictly complete list. There seems 
to be no reason why architects, engineers, 
actuaries, and dond fide dramatists (to say 
nothing of veterinary surgeons and den- 
tists) should not have been added. 

But that was not all. An educational 
test had to be decided on; a matter which 
seems to have puzzled the Commissioners 
a good deal. First, one gentleman pro- 
posed that nobody should have a right to 
the vote unless he were acquainted with 
the French or the English language. This 
was firmly and virtuously rejected by the 
reformers, on the ground that a large num- 
ber of Indians, having other electoral 
qualifications, would thus be deprived of 
their privilege of voting, Then another 
gentleman proposed that electors should 
be required to prove that they could read 
and write in their own language. This, 
again, was rejected by the same majority 
led by the same speakers, one of whom 
(the leading reformer in the Council) urged 
that such a measure would ruin the colony, 
extinguish the Creoles, and establish the 
uncontrolled sway of the Indian element. 
It need hardly be said that this majority 
included all those who had been so loud 
in protestation of generosity towards the 
Indians in the earlier reform meetings, 
and had laughed at the fears of an Indian 
predominance. The matter was finally 
settled by the following resolution, which 
we give verbatim — first, because it is not 
easily condensed, and, secondly, because 
it deserves to be studied as the production 
of the éite of highly cultivated and intelli- 
gent Mauritian society :— 

**No person who at the time of the 
Royal Order in Council ” (establishing the 
new Constitution), “hereafter to be pro- 
mulgated, shall be under twelve years of 
age, shall be registered as a voter when he 
comes of age, unless he shall, in the pres- 
ence of the registering officer or a magis- 
trate, subscribe his name to his claim to 
be registered, and write thereon the date 
of such subscription in Zaglish or 
French.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that these 
various measures were not passed without 
astruggle. A few members of the original 
Reform Committee seceded from the com- 

















pact majority, and offered a gallant but 
fruitless resistance to nearly every pro- 
posal. These brought forwarda complete 
scheme for the lowering of the property 
qualifications, for the scrutin de liste, and 
other alterations, which they embodied 
in a protest addressed to the secretary of 
state. Another member, otherwise at one 
with the dominant faction, also drew up a 
protest against the educational test, setting 
forth its folly and futility in remarkably 
forcible language. Finally, the aged 
Nestor wrote a long letter to the Colonial 
Office, recounting with biting sarcasm the 
secret history of the sessions of the Com- 
mission, with all the absurdities, negli- 
gences, and ignorances thereof. It was 
he who proved the worthlessness of the 
two returns on which the Commission re- 
lied for an estimate of the number of 
voters; no very difficult task, inasmuch 
as the returns were based on no particular 
calculations, and differed from each other 
to a considerable degree for no particular 
reason. The first set down the probable 
number of voters at nine thousand; the 
second hastily increased it to twelve thou- 
sand. Appended to this letter was a 
speech of the protector of immigrants, far 
the best authority in the island as to the 
condition of the Indians, stating that the 
franchise proposed would utterly exclude 
the poorer Creoles and Indians, many of 
whom were capable of giving an intelligent 
vote. This speech, it is needless to say, 
was unheeded by the majority of the 
Commission. 

Sir John Pope Hennessy, in forwarding 
this letter, treated it with indifference, as 
unworthy of serious notice; but Lord 
Derby took a contrary view. His eyes 
were by this time pretty well opened to 
the true intent of the so-called Liberal 
movement, and to the manner in which the 
governor had treated it. Lord Derby re- 
jected the proposal to grant the vote to 
journalists, etc., cut down the property 
qualifications by about one-third; and, 
while approving of an educational test in 
the abstract, objected toany scheme which 
should require Indians to read and write 
in any language but their own, or postpone 
the enforcement of the test to some future 
period. He accepted the proof of the 
worthlessness of the estimates showing 
the number of voters, and, as a final warn- 
ing to headlong spirits, ordered the gov- 
ernor to inform the Nestor of the Council 
that the latter’s observations had been 


considered by the Colonial Office with the 
attention to which his experience and zeal 
for the public interests of Mauritius en- 
titled them, 
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At this point (May, 1885) we close the 
history of the reform movement in Mau- 
ritius, having no occasion to follow it any 
farther. It is hard to say to which of the 
three parties chiefly concerned it is least 
creditable — to the Liberal colonial minis- 
ter, or to the Liberal governor, or to the 
Liberal Mauritians. Lord Derby first 
rightly declines to grant elective institu- 
tions; then he agrees to concede them 
though adhering to his opinion that Mau- 
ritius is better withoutthem. Too late he 
finds out that he has been hoodwinked, 
and he is then very indignant. It is all of 
a piece with the policy of the then govern- 
ment — weak, vacillating, always too late. 
Sir John Pope Hennessy is fully assured 
in Mauritius in 1884 that chattering power 
is a sure index of political capacity, and is 
prepared to support a grant of elective in- 
stitutions in virtue thereof; though he was 
fully convinced of the contrary in Barbados 
in 1876, where he turned three of the Wind- 
ward Islands into crown colonies, and en- 
deavored to do the same with a fourth. 

Then, again, the Liberal Mauritians, 
were loud in their protestations of fairness 
and friendliness to the Indians at first, but 
steadily hostile to the same Indians when 
the time came to make their professions 
good. In Jamaica, also, where the Afri- 
cans have an enormous numerical pre- 
dominance, we found loud outcry for 
representative institutions but the same 
attempt by the same means to exclude the 
blacks. In both cases there is something 
suspiciously like a tampering with figures. 
The Jamaica Commission, after impos- 
ing educational restrictions, estimated the 
probable number of electors at twelve thou- 
sand. Sir Henry Norman, after remov- 
ing these restrictions, set it down at no 
more thannine thousand. The Mauritian 
Commission reckoned the voters first at 
nine thousand, and then increased the 
estimate to twelve thousand, while sober 
calculation could not set them down at 
more than three thousand. 

Now, what is the true meaning of these 
two reform movements? It is simply 
that the dominant white oligarchy is trem- 
bling for its supremacy, and, in order to 
maintain it, has appealed to the weak side 
of every English statesman (though some 
English statesmen have nothing but weak 
sides) by a clamor for representative in- 
stitutions. The details of such a reform 
must necessarily be left to these same 
whites as the only persons competent to 
deal with them; and forthwith the oppor- 
tunity is seized to assume, or reassume, 
the sway which the white man claims as 
his right over the black, 
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Nor are {such fears unfounded. The 
raison @’étre of crown-colony government 
is the impartial nurture and protection of 
blacks and whites alike; and hence the 
black population advances far more rap- 
idly both in numbers and influence under 
it than under a white oligarchy — in num- 
bers, because immigrants feel secure un- 
der the shadow of the crown; in influence, 
because more attention is paid to their 
moral and physical welfare. Further, 
while the blacks have increased in num- 
bers, the whites have decreased. The 
white French population has, according to 
figures in the blue-books, diminished from 
eight thousand in 1831 toa little over two 
thousand in 1883, while the blacks have 
increased as we have seen. Nor is this 
otherwise than natural. Where the black 
and the white man live side by side within 
a small area, the climate that favors the 
one must necessarily be injurious to the 
other. It is well known that the third 
generation of Englishmen born on the 
plains of India is worth nothing; while 
that degraded race, “ the mean whites,” in 
Barbados, and doubtless in other tropical 
colonies also, clearly shows that the deca- 
dence of the white men in a hot climate is 
not unexampled in other places besides 
India. Add to this the fact that color, in 
spite of all the speeches ever made in 
I-xeter Hall, remains the strongest barrier 
between man and man; and it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the reform movements 
in Mauritius and in Jamaica. 

That the Mauritians are alive to the 
danger is shown by the whole story of the 
agitation, without need to examine the 
sociological researches of an actual mem- 
ber of the white community. How long 
the whites may retain their supremacy 
now that they have, in spite of themselves, 
relaxed their hold on the colored popula- 
tion, it is not easy to say. Mr. Broome 
reported that, with the best intentions, he 
had been unable to find a single Indian fit 
to sit even at the Council of Education; 
but it is possible that the Indian voters 
may succeed even where Mr. Broome 
failed. If Indian natives find it worth 
while to come to England to seek a place 
in the Imperial Parliament, it is hardly 
likely that they will let pass such a chance 
as Mauritius offers to their ambition. 
There, the qualifications are the same for 
electors and candidates. If the Indians, 
therefore, bide their time, they can hardly 
fail, unless checked by British bayonets, 
to rise ultimately to supreme power in the 
island. Diversities of race and religion 
may cause delay; but recent experience in 
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Trinidad (a riot only put down by firing 
on the mob, ten of whom were killed and 
a hundred wounded) shows that Indian 
immigrants of all kinds will unite for mis- 
chief, In Jamaica, where the blacks are 
of African and not of Indian blood, there 
is the recollection of a former outbreak to 
keep alive resentment against the now 
dominant whites. What they may lack in 
religious fanaticism may easily be sup- 
plied by demogogic eloquence, which has 
a singular charm for the African. But 
here, again, the change may be made 
without bloodshed. One thing is certain. 
If the blacks do obtain the upper hand, 
the whites will diminish rapidly, until 
their influence and ultimately their pres- 
ence is a thing of the past. This may 
be judged from the example of Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe, and Réunion, to which 
islands the fanatical folly of Gambetta 
conceded, by a stroke of the pen, the priv- 
ilege of universal suffrage. What may 
come, then, no one can tell. We have the 
dismal story of Haiti to give us some 
clue; but perhaps it would be unjust, as 
well as rash, to draw inferences too 
hastily. 

The one conclusion to which these con- 
siderations lead us is that in countries of 
small area, where men of white and col- 
ored races live together, there is no safe 
medium between crown colony (ze., abso- 
lute government) and the fullest develop- 
ment of the representative principle. The 
first means the supremacy of the whites, 
order, peace, and prosperity at the ex- 
pense of a small garrison. The second 
means the supremacy of the colored, and 
what further we cannot pretend to say. 
Anything between the two must lead to a 
constant struggle of races, with all the 
rascdlity, folly, and violence which color- 
hatred, ignorance, jealousy and faction 
can generate —an eternal effort on the 
part of the whites to keep political power 
to themselves, and ceaseless striving on 
the part-of the colored to wrest it from 
them. If we are content to let these trop- 
ical islands pass to the colored races well 
and good; let us give them not sham but 
real representative institutions. If we 
wish to retain them, and uphold the wel- 
fare of both blacks and whites, we must 
govern them autocratically. That pseudo- 
representative government has failed in 
such communities may be seen from the 
history of the British West Indies in gen- 





eral and of Jamaica in particular; that 
| true representative government has failed, 
| from that of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
| Réunion ; that enlightened despotism has 
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succeeded, brilliantly and signally suc- 
ceeded, is plain from the history of Mau- 
ritius. Would it not be better for colonial 
ministers to obey the teaching of expe- 
rience rather than the clamor of noisy 
pseudo-Liberals? Is it not the duty of 
colonial ministers to set crown colonies 
right, when selfish oligarchies therein 
strive, for their own ends, to lead them 
astray? “ Reform” does not always mean 
progress, nor “ Free Institutions ” liberty. 
J. W. FORTESCUE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A GLIMPSE OF ASIA MINOR. 


THE rugged coast of Asia Minor which 
borders the blue Sea of Marmora suggests 
an infinity of fascinating ideas to the trav- 
eller who longs for some truer picture of 
Asiatic life than that presented by the 
hybrid Orientalism of Constantinople. 
The lovely city of Broussa, the earliest 
capital of the Turkish sultans, still con- 
tinues to be a perfect type of the un- 
changed and unchanging East. This may 
in a great measure be due to its fallen 
fortunes, as well as to a position of com- 
parative isolation from the beaten track of 
the aggressive Frank. 

The tiny steamer ploughs its way across 
the tranquil Marmora, which resembles a 
mirror of deep blue glass, motionless as 
the azure heaven reflected in its transpar- 
ent depths. A merry but motley company 
of Greeks, Armenians, and French is 
varied by stolid-looking Turks engrossed 
in their hubble-bubbles, and a sprinkling 
of gaily clad Asiatics in boldly contrasted 
robes of scarlet, orange,and green. Even 
the little port of Moudanieh, which forms 
the entrance to the enchanted region of 
fancy, soon to be translated into fact, offers 
an attractive surprise to eyes unfamiliar 
with Asiatic life pur et simple. White- 
veiled women and turbaned men, girt with 
brilliant Persian shawls, surround the di- 
lapidated wooden quay; but only a hasty 
glimpse of kaleidoscopic coloring can be 
obtained, a general stampede being re- 
quired without delay to obtain carriages 
from the little khan for the drive to 
Broussa. With much cracking of whips, 
jingling of bells, and mysterious exclama- 
tions in an unknown tongue, the cavalcade 
sets off. Choking clouds of dust rise be- 
neath the blazing sun of an atmosphere 
already several degrees hotter than that 
of sea-girt Constantinople. The broad 
road, bordered by silvery olives, and vine- 
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yards in full autumnal beauty, ascends 
steep brown hills, every turn showing en- 
chanting glimpses of sapphire sea. After 
many miles of hot and weary work for the 
willing little Turkish horses, we halt in 
the shadow of some giant oaks which 
overhang a bubbling spring, their great 
green branches just touched with autum- 
nal gold. A little wooden booth looks 
cool and pretty, with boughs of ripe lem- 
ons and glasses of rosy syrups, presided 
over by two solemn Asiatics, who drive a 
good trade with the dust-choked and 
thirsty travellers. As the afternoon shad- 
ows lengthen, the white domes and black 
cypresses of Broussa appear through the 
crystalline air as if but a stone’s throw 
beyond us, though in reality several miles 
away. A nearer approach discloses the 
full beauty of the situation; the city nes- 
tling under the mighty shadow of the 
Bithynian Mount Olympus, which towers 
up in the immediate background, the 
blue heights soaring into the brightening 
gold of the sunset sky. Brigands lurk in 
the dark ravines which cleave the flanks 
of the mountain with sharply cut hollows 
of violet shadow, and this fact deepens 
the mental impression of awe conveyed by 
the solemn peaks. Bubbling fountains 
and brawling brooks begin to make music 
on every side, for Broussa is a true city of 
waters, The foaming cascades and swift 
rivers which dash from Olympus not only 
turn mills and spout upwards from street 
fountains, but each little lemon-booth and 
fruit-stall improvises a tiny fountain of its 
own from a neighboring spring, to in- 
crease the attractions of luscious grapes 
and juicy lemons ina thirsty land. Even 
the Turkish soldiers have done the same 
for their sentry-boxes along the dusty 
highway, and jets of sparkling water dart 
upward, reflecting prismatic colors in the 
transparent atmosphere. Across an old 
stone bridge which spans a tumbling tor- 
rent we clatter into the steep street which 
leads from the city gate — the battlemented 
walls and crumbling towers climb the 
lower slopes of the Olympus, and termi- 
nate in an old Turkish fort surmounting a 
cliff bristling with aloe and cactus. A 
picturesque medley of domes, minarets, 
cypresses, and flat-roofed houses lies be- 
fore us. Above a green thicket of fig- 
trees rise the twenty white cupolas of the 
great mosque Ilu Djami, looking in the 
sunset glow like rainbow-tinted bubbles 
blown into the air. Crowds of people are 
returning from the bazaar to the country 
villages, Donkeys with green amulets 
round their necks, and gay trappings of 
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blue beads plaited with string, are ridden 
astride by white-veiled women wearing 
wide blue trousers. The panniers, now 
emptied of their loads of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, are full of brown children in gay 
attire ; while patriarchal figures in brilliant 
coloring lead the way with staff in hand. 
Here a string of camels sails past with 
ill-tempered groans and grunts, making 
occasional vicious plunges at a tiny boy 
in an orange tunic, who tries to keep the 
long line in place. Children in pink, yel- 
low, and purple play in the streets; men 
with jackets and turbans stiff with gold 
and silver embroidery, or with flowing 
robes of many colors, smoke or grind cof- 
fee at every corner; dignified Jews, in 
fur-lined gaberdines, stroll up and down; 
women in tinsel-covered veils, with shining 
coins wound in hair and bodice, throw 
back the shutters of the low, white houses 
to admit the evening breeze. The orange 
sunset heightens the brilliancy and deep- 
ens the tints of the wonderful coup-d’eil 
presented by each arcaded street. It 
resembles some magic vision of Arabian 
Nights rather than a reality of the present 
century; and the dreamlike impression is 
intensified as the broad sun sinks below 
the horizon, and the sudden darkness of 
the South falls uponthe scene. The little 
inn, gay with Oriental rugs and divans, 
and sweet with pungent grass matting, 
makes a pretty picture, with its colored 
lamps gleaming through the night, their 
rosy light falling upon hangings and 
prayer-carpets of lovely, blended hues. 
The courtyard is full of fountains, which 
make pleasant lounging-places in the star- 
lit evening ; for doors and gates are bolted 
and barred at sunset, and Broussa, in true 
Oriental fashion, is wrapped in absolute 
darkness — the stillness of the streets only 
broken by the barking of dogs and the 
occasional footfall of some mysterious 
figure carrying a tiny lantern, with which 
he carefully picks his way across the nu- 
merous snares and pitfalls of Asiatic 
pavements, 

The celebrated mosques containing the 
tombs of the early sultans are our first 
destination in the morning. They are 
large and elaborately decorated, but lack 
the grand simplicity by which the ideal 
mosque is rendered impressive. The tur- 
quoise-tinted tiles of the Green Mosque, 
the shields and banners of Osman’s tomb, 
and the gaudy interior of Ilu Djami 
produce a somewhat tawdry and theatrical 
effect. The details are too insistent, and 


not sufficiently merged in that unity of | through the dusky corridors. 
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Mahometan architecture, forcibly conveys 
the prevailing Moslem idea of the Divine 
unity. An air of desolation and desertion 
surrounds mosque and tomb. Mahome- 
tanism in Broussa has evidently cooled 
down from the white heat to which it 
burns in the modern Turkish capital, 
where devotion is deep in proportion to 
its narrowness. Perhaps the stimulus of 
opposing creeds, which acts as the sharp 
spur to fanaticism, is unfelt in a city 
which has ceased to be a centre of either 
ecclesiastical or secular interests. Very 
few worshippers are to be seen; here and 
there a dervish and his disciples sit on 
their prayer-carpets rocking to and fro, 
and chanting in the comical nasal twang 
which appears to be the approved tone of 
Oriental worship. They are not too much 
absorbed in prayer for a pause and a good 
gossip at the entrance of strangers; and 
when the cradle-like shoes provided for 
infidel feet slip off unobserved by the 
wearer, who returns for them in terrified 
haste on discovering their loss, the chant 
of the neophytes relapses into an unmis- 
takable giggle. Exquisite tiling of softest 
color adorns dome and tomb; each tomb 
surmounted by the turban and sword of 
the sultan who sleeps below. Green ban- 
ners, bearing the sacred device of the silver 
crescent, droop in heavy folds from the 
roof, and shields with inscriptions from 
the Koran surround each building. The 
mosques are so identical in character that 
interest soon flags, monotony being the 
keynote of the faith of Islam. The cry 
of the turbaned muezzin from minaret to 
minaret, as we emerge into the sunny 
street, seems to echo every phase of the 
Moslem creed, as one turns impatiently 
from a deism so remote from human sym- 
pathies, and so destitute of connecting 
links between earth and heaven. 
Fortunately for the unappreciative 
Frankish mind, the interests of Broussa 
are not restricted to its mosques. The 
beautiful bazaar is one of the most char- 
acteristic features of the city, and far 
surpasses that of Constantinople in local 
color and undiluted Orientalism. The 
dim arcades and shadowy domes of the 
huge building which contains street after 
street of varied merchandise, shelter us 
from the burningsun. We joina dazzling, 
many-colored crowd of veiled women, tur- 
baned men, and fantastically clad children ; 
while donkeys, mules, and camels mingle 
with the throng, and add their quota to 
the pandemonium of noise which echoes 
Here a 


design which, in the best specimens of| solemn Turk s‘ts cross-legged on a stall 
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gay with radiant silks, and gauzes which 
seem woven of moonshineand mist. The 
dark gallery behind him glows with the 
crimson and purple of the long sashes and 
streamers which wave from the roof of the 
silk-bazaar. He smokes a peaceful nar- 
ghileh, and sips coffee from a jewelled 
cup, exhibiting his treasures with a wave 
of the arm, but not condescending to 
speak. A youthful Asiatic, in gold-em- 
broidered jacket and gorgeous shawl, pre- 
sides over stores of Turkish delight, 
rose-leaf jam, and other marvellous con- 
fections of the East. For the encourage- 
ment of the purchaser he inserts a lovely 
inlaid dagger into one of his jam-pots, and 
from thence into his own mouth, to con- 
vince us of the harmless nature of the 
unknown sweetmeats. This is so far 
satisfactory, but his disappointment is 
bitter indeed when we decline a savory 
morsel from the point of the same knife ; 
and as he shows signs of tearing his 
gracefully draped shawl into shreds (an 
Oriental expression of regret), we beat a 
hasty retreat. Red and blue woollen 
horse-collars inlaid with white shells, and 
the beaded trappings of donkeys have a 
street of their own, in which gorgeously 
decorated scarlet saddles swing from the 
eaves. Then comes (oh, frightful anom- 


aly !) a corridor of cheap china, petroleum- 
lamps, lacquer, and tin, all freshly imported 
from Birmingham, that commercial Inferno 
of prosaic ugliness which casts its black 
and dismal shadow far and wide over the 


fairest lands of East and West. Judging 
from the excited crowd gathered round 
the hideous productions of the grimy 
manufacturing centre, the leaven of evil 
already begins to work in the Asiatic 
mind, and the coarse, machine-made wares 
win universal admiration. 

Our vexation is soothed by the pipe- 
bazaar, where every variety of hubble- 
bubble, meerschaum, and narghileh is to 
be found, including the pinewood pipes 
covered with fir-cones, which are one of 
the Broussa sfécialités. The copper 
smiths’ bazaar displays wonderful dishes 
and culinary utensils to those travellers 
who can endure the deafening clamor and 
din. The shoe-bazaar shows a long vista 
of dangling scarlet and yellow slippers, as 
well as wooden clogs lined with pink 
leather, and decorated with straps of vel- 
vet and tinsel. The mysteries of Oriental 
headgear may be studied in the turban- 
bazaar, full of the wonderful paraphernalia 
of cap, fez, veil, and turban, which pro- 
tect Eastern heads from the ardent sun. 
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Among water-coolers and pitchers of rude 
earthenware, but of artistic shape, exqui- 
site brazen trays stand filled with tiny 
coffee-cups, painted or set with turquoise; 
and inserted in filigree of gold or silver. 
Delicious scents of attar of rose from 
pharmacy and drug-store mingle with un- 
poetic odors from strings of gigantic 
onions and drying herbs. Cobwebby 
muslins, silver embroidery inlaid with 
turquoise, and veils sparkling with tinsel, 
jostle Manchester prints and calicoes ; 
and among Mahometan books, in quaint 
Turkish characters, stand hideous oleo- 
graphs of Western manufacture and crud- 
est coloring. The spoils of East and 
West are mingled, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. 

The scent of late roses and ripe fruit 
lures us into a side street of such poetical 
beauty that we might suppose the flowery 
garlands and vine-wreathed grape-baskets 
arranged by trained artists rather than by 
mere Asiatic peasants. Stumbling over 
mounds of rosy pomegranates and green 
melons, we dive through an avenue of 
orange and lemon boughs to refresh our- 
selves in the street of the sherbet-sellers, 
who rattle their copper cups and shout 
at us in stentorian tones which our guide 
interprets as “ Drink, and cheer thy heart.” 
We gladly accede to the welcome exhorta- 
tion, for sherbet of lemon and rose-water 
cooled by Olympian snows is not to be 
despised under an Asiatic sun. Peasants 
and farmers throng the grain-bazaar, a 
somewhat primitive corn exchange, filled 
with sacks overflowing with wheat, rice, 
and millet. Women, with creels on 
their backs, barter their loads of vege- 
tables at a stall where provisions, cooked 
and uncooked, stand in miscellaneous 
confusion. Fish is frizzling, coffee being 
ground, and huge dishes of pilau are 
handed about into which fingers and 
wooden spoons are indiscriminately dipped 
on every side. Bakers are carrying about 
trays of flat bread, smoking hot from the 
oven, and the cries of the lemonade-sell- 
ers resound in every street, where syrups, 
liquorice-water, and tamarind-juice are 
pressed at every moment on the passen- 
gers. Even the butchers’ shops are 
amusing from the extraordinary manner in 
which the meat is cut up for sale; the 
heads of the animals in close proximity to 
their curiously jointed anatomy, and often 
decorated with green boughs or pink paper 
streamers. Everybody must buy the local 
manufactures in the Broussa bazaar, and, 
laden with pipes, veils, mule-trappings, 
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and gauzes, we tear ourselves away. For 
atime exit is impossible, but a string of 
donkeys, laden with grapes, at length 
clears the way. We follow the last elabo- 
rately plaited tail, and thus reach the open 
street. Every arch and aperture even 
here frames a brilliant Eastern picture, 
where merchants sit and smoke over their 
costly bales in the dim interior, or drowsy 
groups doze in the dusky shadows, while 
the hot sun blazes on street and pave- 
ment, 

A large building, brilliantly lighted from 
within, attracts attention ; we enter adeep 
porch, to find ourselves within the Jewish 
synagogue, crowded with worshippers, 
singing Hebrew psalms to a wild melody 
as they rock to and fro, having so far im- 
ported Mahometan custom into the He- 
brew creed. Reverence is ata discount; 
men talk and laugh, and a crowd of boys 
chatter and knock each other about, unre- 
proved by the rabbi, who conducts the 
service from a desk beneath a seven- 
branched candlestick filled with twinkling 
lights. The women occupy a latticed 
gallery, themselves unseen. We are 
warmly welcomed —in fact, the service 
stops until we are accommodated with 
armchairs, evidently intended for some 
Hebrew dignitaries — but the position is 
too conspicuous, and the gravity of the 
juvenile Hebrew too easily upset for our 
equanimity to be undisturbed; so with a 
pantomime of thanks to the chief rabbi we 
take our departure, amid a general titter 
from the very irdevout congregation. It 
is the eve of a great Jewish feast, and the 
whole population of the Hebrew quarter 
seems Contained in the synagogue, for we 
walk through perfectly empty streets to 
the main thoroughtare of the city. We 
afterwards visit the sulphur-baths of 
Broussa, which are famous throughout 
Asia Minor, and differ curiously from 
the bathing establishments of Europe. 
Through spacious halls, of varying de- 
grees of heat, we walk over shoe-tops in 
warm water to the domed chamber con- 
taining the great central spring of boiling 
sulphur. These numerous fountains of 
mineral-charged water point to the prehis- 
torictimes when Olympus was a volcano 
containing those terrible forces which have 
receded so far beneath the earth’s crust as 
to become beneficent agencies, restoring 
health instead of destroying life. The 
choking sulphur-fumes fill the hall with a 
dense fog. Entrance is impossible for 
those not gradually prepared by baths of 
increasing heat and vapor for an atmo- 
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sphere which is otherwise insupportable; 
but through the curling smoke we see 
crowds of women and children standing or 
lying about in all directions, The cos- 
tume, elementary and sketchy in the other 
departments, has here become w#/. The 
only variety seen is in the different shades 
which go to make up human complexions, 
A few negresses, and some ladies of bright 
copper hue, form the deeper tones of 
color, which shows every shade of orange, 
yellow, brown, and white. Some drink 
coffee and loll on divans, twisting a red 
scarf or an orange kerchief round their 
hair to protect it from the discoloring sul- 
phur. Others sit on the brim of the 
sulphur-springs or paddie about on the 
wet stone floors. The ladies in the inner 
sanctum eagerly invite us to enter. All 
are quite unconcerned by our presence 
and their own adéshadille, and a merry 
crowd rushes forward with intense amuse- 
ment at the choking of our unaccustomed 
lungs in the suffocating steam, trying to 
prevent our hasty departure. 

The manners and customs of Asia are 
certainly somewhat primitive, but Eve in 
the early days of Paradise could not be 
more unconscious of her lack of garments 
than these simple and childlike natives of 
the East. From the baths we go to the 
silk-factories, which form the great local 
industry. The lovely silks and gauzes 
seen in the bazaar are woven on the spot, 
for Broussa abounds in mulberry-groves 
and silkworms. Every stage of the silk- 
weaving may be seen in the factories, 
from the washing of the cocoons and the 
winding of the soft, yellow masses of 
silk, to the production of those fairy fab- 
rics of which Oriental looms alone seem 
to know the secrets. The women, with 
their bright robes and dark, giowing faces, 
lend a touch of romance even to the pro- 
saic routine of a factory, as their slender 
brown hands dart with lightning swiftness 
among the golden silks of varying shades 
from deepest orange to palest primrose. 
One fears that the all-pervading influence 
of Europe must soon destroy the pictur- 
esque surroundings of local manufactures ; 
for even in far-away Broussa an Italian 
colony is already establishing itself, and 
gradually appropriating the silk trade. 
Eastern indolence and Western energy 
play into each other’s hands, and Europe 
is quick to receive what Asia is so slack 
to retain. The famous wines of Broussa 
are also falling into foreign hands, and the 
fruitful vineyards which climb the terraced 
hills are becoming the property of prosaic 
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Western speculators. High farming and 
machinery will soon reduce the charms of 
Broussa to that dead level of uniformity 
which has already done so much to blight 
the beauty of the world, and it is a mat- 
ter of self-gratulation to have seen the 
lovely city before the change begins. 
From the fort above the town the crimson 
sunset lights up plain and mountain. 
Olympus changes from blue to amethyst, 
and from amethyst to indigo. Pink clouds 
lie like a shower of rose-leaves on the 
snowy summit, and the city beneath us 
reflects the afterglow in the golden hues 
which steal over mosque and minaret. 
From the wooden balcony of a vine- 
wreathed café we look down on the shift- 
ing color of the winding streets. The 
Turkish governor rides past on a caracol- 
ing charger. Some veiled ladies are car- 
ried after him in a curtained litter, accom- 
panied by running footmen in glittering 
livery. The rank and fashion of Broussa 
come out to breathe the evening air. An 
adventurous Englishman, surrounded by a 
strong guard of Turkish soldiers —a nec- 
essary escort to Olympus — attracts evi- 
dent admiration as he rides up the street 
on his return from the brigand-haunted 
mountain. The song of the muleteers 


and the tinkling of camel-bells float up- 
wards, 


as the evening call to prayer 
resounds from the countless minarets. 
The stolid frequenters of the little café 
pause for a moment from their occupations 
of coffee-drinking, smoking, and playing 
draughts, and a murmur of * Allah-il- 
Allah” breaks their usual silence. We 
seem transported into a world far distant 
from that which we usually inhabit, and 
the unanswerable question recurs to mind 
as to the compensating gains of our higher 
civilization for the loss of so much that is 
beautiful in the form and color of primi- 
tive life. 

Long before the sun rises in the eastern 
heavens, we leave the towers and cupolas 
of Broussa far behind us. The clear sky 
is full of the white light of earliest dawn, 
and the heavy dew weighs down olive- 
bough and fig-tree as though drenched 
with daysof rain. A delicious breeze fans 
us with its balmy breath, and, as we turn 
for a last glimpse of the city and its guar- 
dian mountain, the roseate clouds stretch 
like wings across the clear azure of the 
sky, and the rising sun bathes dome and 
minaret, wall and tower, in a flood of car- 
mine glory, as though an enchanted wand 





had been waved over the scene to give us 
a farewell vision of magic beauty by which | 
to remember our visit to Broussa. 


THE SOUTH. 5°07 
From All The Year Round, 
SMOLLETT IN THE SOUTH. 

THAT sunny side of the European gar- 
den wall, stretching eastward from Mar- 
seilles along the seacoast, has become, in 
these latter days, such a favorite haunt for 
those blessed with money and leisure 
enough to enable them to take flight and 
escape the rigors of such a winter and 
spring as we have endured, and are endur- 
ing, that it seems hard to imagine a time 
when a visit to it might not forma portion 
of the season’s round. In the last century 
a limited number of the golden youth went 
the grand tour; but this was, for most of 
them, an affair of seeing the manners and 
cities of all sorts and conditions of men; a 
progress, and not a settling down for the 
winter in some secluded, sunny nook, after 
the fashion of the wiser of our modern 
winter pilgrims. Certain of the more opu- 
lent invalids, who had lost faith in Bath 
and Cheltenham, journeyed in search of 
health to Tours or Montpelier —cities of 
consideration where society was to be 
found, and where most of the wants of the 
valetudinarian could be supplied — but 
the people who ventured on a sojourn at 
Nice were very few until times compara- 
tively recent. One record, however, exists 
of a stay there of a year and a half’s dura- 
tion; the one contained in Smollett’s most 
interesting letters from abroad during 
1763 and the following year. 

He was at that time suffering from an 
obstinate attack of asthma, and, like many 
other invalids was ordered to try the cli- 
mate of Montpelier, a town standing in the 
direct path of the mistral in its withering 
course from the Alps to the Mediterra- 
nean, and about as favorable a haunt for 
the invalid as his native Scotland. Smol- 
lett’s first experiences of foreign travel 
might stand side by side with those of 
many a traveller of to-day; and, indeed, as 
long as we are in his company it is impos- 
sible to avoid the reflection how little the 
humors and accidents of travel are altered 
by the flight of years. 

The farther south he gets —though in 
Languedoc all articles of housekeeping are 
cheaper than in any other part of France 
—the higher he finds the price of accom- 
modation. And why? Simply because 
he is nearing that country where the En- 
glish travellers most do congregate. The 
air, he further informs us, is counted salu- 
tary in “‘catarrhous consumption,” from 
its dryness and elasticity, but is too sharp 
for cases of “ pulmonary imposthumes.” 

But in any case it did not suit Smollett’s 
complaint. And one is not surprised at 
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this, after reading his remarks on the cli- 
mate. In November it began to rain and 
went on without ceasing for the best part 
of a week, leaving the air so loaded with 
vapor that there was no walking after 
sunset without getting wet to the skin. 
But there is a hint of another reason which 
may have urged on his flight. There 
was a regular English resident society. 
There were “ tolerable ” concerts twice a 
week, and receptions ad libitum. “These 
very circumstances,” he naively remarks, 
“ would determine me to leave. I cannot 
bear a company which pours in unexpect- 
edly at all hours.” Again, from his own 
knowledge of medicine, he seems to have 
discovered that the leading physician was 
a pretentious impostor. 

He travelled from Montpelier by Beau- 
caire, Nimes, Aix, to Brignolles; and 
during the last stage ihe mistral blew so 
bitter a blast that the coachman, either 
incapable from frozen fingers, or distracted 
by the malignity of the wind, smashed 
the carriage-wheel against a street-corner, 
The landlady at Brignolles, a good Cath- 
olic, wanted him to dine off stinking fish 
and a ragout of eggs and onions, as it was 
a maigre day; but the doctor had caught 
sight of a leg of mutton and a brace of 
partridges hanging in the larder as he 
entered, and, after some difficulty, he 
managed to persuade her to put these on 
the board. 

Here he met a friendly French officer, 
who had once been a prisoner of war in 
England, and felt no rancor towards his 
whilom jailers. This was a true son of 
the South, for he assured Smollett that 
there was nowhere upon earth another 
spot so fair as Brignolles. He was also 
an exponent of the tradition — transmitted 
to, and amplified by, the southern landlord 
of to-day — that the mistral is a wind very 
rare in these happy lands; that this sea- 
son was altogether an exceptional one. | 
One may imagine that the doctor, blue with | 
cold, and shivering, with his lungs and 
throat rasped by the infernal wind, and 
with that leg-of-mutton question not yet 
satisfactorily settled, did not quite recip- 
rocate the officer’s politeness, and may 
have growled oui the remark that, accord- 
ing to the report of the inhabitants of any 
particular place, bad seasons there are 
always exceptional. But then he heard 
the remark for the first time, and may | 
have given it credit; and we may hope | 
that his reply was more courteous than 
that which ordinarily falls from the lips of | 
the contemporary Briton on being told, for | 
the sixth time, in the middle of a snow- | 
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storm at Cannes, that such a phenomenon 
had not been witnessed within the memory 
of living men. 

And sure enough, the next morning, at 
Brignolles, the snow lay a foot thick ; and 
the good doctor rubbed his eyes, and fan- 
cied he must have mistaken his way and 
got into the Scottish Highlands. It is 
to be feared that his temper must have 
been a little upset, for that same day, 
when he halted for dinner at Muy —a 
wretched place he calls it — he tried the 
risky game of reckoning without his host, 
and laid down two livres in payment for a 
dinner which the landlord valued at three. 
Recriminations followed; but the doctor 
would not budge an inch —no more would 
the postillions, when, by a wink from 
Boniface, they were advised as to how 
matters stood. 

“The fellows declared they would not 
budge,” he writes, “until I should pay 
their master; and as I threatened them 
with manual chastisement, they alighted, 
and disappeared in a twinkling. I was 
now so incensed that, though I could 
hardly breathe, though the afternoon was 
far advanced, and the street covered with 
wet snow, I walked to the consul of the 
town, and made my complaint in form. 
This magistrate, who seemed to be a 
tailor, accompanied me to the inn, where, 
by this time, the whole town was assem- 
bled, and endeavored to persuade me to 
compromise the affair. I said,as he was 
the magistrate, that I would stand to his 
award ; that I had already paid a reason- 
able price for the dinner; and that I now 
demanded post-horses according to the 
king’s ordonnance. The aubergiste said 
the horses were ready, but the guides were 
run away; and he could not find others. 
I argued with great vehemence, offering 
to leave a louis-d’or for the poor, provided 
the consul would oblige the rascal to do 
his duty. The consul shrugged up his 
shoulders, and declared that it was not in 
his power. This was a lie; but I per- 
ceived that he nad no mind to disoblige 
the publican. If my mules had not been 
sent on, I should certainly have not only 
payed what I thought proper, but corrected 
the landlord into the bargain for his inso- 
lenc? and extortion; but now I was en- 
tirely at his mercy; and as the consul 
continued to exhort me in very humble 
terms to comply with his demands, I 
thought proper to acquiesce. Then the 
postillions immediately appeared; the 
crowd seemed to exult in the triumph of 
the aubergiste ; and I was obliged to travel 
in the night, in very severe weather.” 
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The passage of the Esterel Mountains 
was safely accomplished, the fierce ban- 
ditti which in times comparatively recent 
had frequented them, having been exter- 
minated. There are some who would dis- 
pute this last statement, and maintain the 
leaders’ descendants still exist, and pros- 
perously, too, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, having exchanged the carbine and 
the knife for the baccarat-table and the 
roulette-wheel; while others, sprung, per- 
adventure, from the first lieutenants, lay 
down, near their caves, courts for a cer- 
tain game of ball, and subscribe liberally 
to foreign journals, and even subsidize 
heretica! places of worship as lures for 
the traveller worth fleecing. Beyond the 
Esterels the doctor found at last the sum- 
mer of which he was in search. On one 
side of the post-house, where he halted to 
dine, was winter, bare and bleak, and on 
the other, the slapes of the mountains 
were covered with oranges, and myrtles, 
and sweet juniper, and all manner of fra- 
grant and lovely flowers. The next night 
was passed at Cannes, a little fishing town 
agreeably situated on the head of the sea; 
and there he heard report of a certain 
Monsieur Nadeau d’Etrueil, a former 
governor of Guadeloupe, who was con- 
demned, like another famous, or infamous 
officer of more recent times, to imprison- 


ment for life in the island prison of Saint 


Marguerite. At the Var, the frontier of 
France was passed, and there the doctor’s 
luggage underwent a customs visitation as 
terrible as that which now awaits the mod- 
ern traveller’s farther east at Vintimiglia. 
The same methods, however, which will 
now pass any number of Saratoga trunks 
unopened through the Custom House at 
the last-named place, was then sufficient to 
frank the doctor’s luggage into the country 
of Nice. He counsels all travellers to be 
free with their coin at such junctures, and, 
as asomewhat singular comment on his 
late policy at Muy, to put up with the 
extortions of innkeepers with a smiling 
face. 

At Nice, Smollett found the inns detest- 
able, and, as no ready-furnished lodgings 
were to be had, he hired a ground floor at 
the rate of twenty pounds a year, which 
he calls an extortionate sum. The good 
doctor would surely have a fit, were he 
now on earth and wanting to hire a similar 
apartment on the Promenade des Anglais. 
He found the town dirty and malodorous ; 
and those who have perambulated the 
town in the old quarters—the Nice of 
Smollett’s day —will agree that the in- 
crease of sanitary science has been less 
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rapid than that of the rent of apartments. 
The inhabitants must have been a hardy 
race; for he speaks of the houses of the 
humbler sort having windows filled only 
with paper. The bourgeois, however, 


were already falling into sybaritic ways, 


and fitting their windows with glass. 

Nowadays, many home-abiding people 
receive from friends on the Riviera boxes 
of cut flowers at a time when the dearth of 
English bloom makes the present doubly 
acceptable. When the box is not smashed 
they praise the post-office; and if they 
have never travelled on its system, say 
kind things of the Paris, Lyons, and Medi- 
terranean Railway for thus speeding to 
them this floral gift, which will serve to 
make the drawing-room bright for a week 
with anemones and violets, and generally 
remark that this is a wonderful age that 
we are living in. Hear what Smollett 
says in 1764:— 

“*T must tell you that presents of carna- 
tions are sent from hence, in the winter, 
to Turin and Paris, nay, sometimes as far 
as London, bythe post. They are packed 
up in a wooden box, without any sort of 
preparation, one pressed upon another. 
The person who receives them cuts off a 
little bit of the stalk and steeps them for 
two hours in vinegar and water, when they 
recover their full bloom and beauty. Then 
he places them in water-bottles in an apart- 
ment where they are screened from the 
severities of the weather, and they will 
continue fresh and unfaded the best part 
of a month.” 

The horror of the Barbary corsairs — 
evidences of which the visitors of to-day 
may mark in the massive fortifications of 
Eza, Auribeau, and many others of the 
coast villages — was yet real and active in 
Smollett’s time; but, according to his 
showing, France, England, and Holland 
had entered into a sort of informal partner- 
ship with these pirates, by keeping them 
well supplied with arms and ammunition, 
and even granting them subsidies, so as 
to enable them to maintain a continual 
war against Spain and the other Catholic 
Mediterranean powers. Thus these latter, 
fearing to trade in their own vessels, were 
forced to employ the maritime powers as 
carriers. It isnot pleasant to be reminded 
that the mighty stream of British com- 
merce should ever have been swelled by 
such unclean affluents as Smollett here 
hints of. In the harbor of Villafranca, 
where now one generally sees a trim 
American corvette lying at anchor, Smol- 
lett found two Sardinian galleys filled with 
criminals, with here and there a quasi- 
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prisoner of war, taken in battle with some | 


Sallee or Tunis rover. To most people 
it would seem that these gentry might 
well have been swung at the yardarm at 
once; but Smollett talks, inastrain which 
reminds one of the contemporary senti- 
mentalist, about the iniquity of mixing 
them up with common criminals and ban- 
ditti. The condition of the convicts was 
very shocking. They lay in indescrib- 
able filth, chained day and night to their 
benches. A few were knitting stockings ; 
but the greater part lay in stupefied idle- 
ness, though at this time the road from 
Nice to Villafranca was scarce passable 
on horseback, and might have been made 
fit for carriages by the labor of these 
convicts in the course of a few months. 
Our traveller’s northern Protestantism 
was somewhat affronted by the prevalence 
of religious superstition, reigning under 
the darkest shades of ignorance. In Nice 
he found that the churches were sanctu- 
aries for all kinds of criminals — robbers, 
smugglers, fraudulent bankrupts, being 
received with open arms, and never given 
up till their pardon had been arranged. 
At the present time there is a legend that 
an influx of a similar character sets towaids 
Nice every autumn; but as none of its 
members are ever seen inside a church, it 
is to be inferred that the privilege of sanc- 
tuary has been withdrawn. Many of them 
live royally, and pay their way like honest 
men ; and, having carefully mastered the 
details of the laws of extradition, are able 
to face the police with an untroubled brow. 
Smollett complains that the English were 
greatly overcharged at Nice, just as at 
Montpelier, for all they bought in the 
shops; and characterizes the shopkeepers 
themselves as greedy and overereaching, 
many of them bankrupts of Marseilles 
and Genoa, and other countries, who had 
fled from their creditors to Nice, which, 
being a free port, afforded an asylum to 
foreign cheats and sharpers of every de- 
nomination. They must, however, have 
been clever men of business, for he re- 
marks that the Jews of Nice were very 
poor. Indeed, the picture he draws of 
the poverty of the laboring classes at every 
point he touched during his journey along 
the coast to Genoa, is a terrible one. 
There was not even a mule-path on land, 
so he hired a felucca and halted at Mo- 
naco, Mentone, San Remo, Noli, Savona, 
and many other towns, and his remarks 
are all in the same key. Round about 
Nice he found the laborers diminutive, 
meagre, withered, and dirty; half naked, 
and bearing all the signs of extreme pov- 
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erty. Their food was the refuse of the 
garden, and their hogs lived better than 
their children. They were all thieves and 
beggars; but, in spite of this, serious 
crime was very rare, nor was there any 
drunkenness or riot. He finds another 
gauge of the prevalent misery in the con- 
dition of the domestic animals. The 
horses and mules were mere skeletons, 
and the cats and dogs dangerously rapa- 
cious through hunger. Birds were hardly 
ever seen on account of the incessant 
shooting them for sale as game. 

At San Remo and Noli, and at every 
other point of stoppage, the same evi- 
dences of poverty were apparent. The 
inns were filthy, and the landlords churlish 
and extortionate. Where the railway and 
the road now run, there was a rocky path, 
practicable only to the inhabitants; the 
Republic of Genoa, for some reason or 
other, being unwilling to encourage 
settlement in that part of its dominions. 
Considering what the discomforts of the 
voyage must have been, it is wonderful 
that Smollett should have kept so well the 
even temper which, with a few slight ex- 
ceptions, characterizes his remarks, and 
have found opportunity of giving so much 
valuable and interesting information as to 
the social condition of the countries he 
traversed. His description of the Roman 
remains at Fréjus, and Cimiés, and Turbia 
is full and scholarly, while a large propor- 
tion of the English who now rush past 
them, intent on a spell of gambling or 
winter tennis, have never heard of their 
existence, being, one and all, too busy 
with their idleness to spare a moment for 
the consideration of these problems, which 
are just as susceptible of interesting treat- 
ment now as they were in Smollett’s time. 


From The Spectator. 
EPIGRAMS, KINDLY AND STINGING. 


Mr. SEDLEY TAYLOR has done well in 
vindicating his friend the late master of 
Trinity from the accusation that he almost 
always used his wit to tomahawk those 
who were the subjects of it, and in pro- 
ducing one or two of his bright sayings 
which were as genial as they were bright. 
Dr. Johnson defined the word “epigram” 
as “a short poem terminating in a point.” 
We have long ago given up the limitation 
of epigram to verse, though undoubtedly 
verse lends an extra beauty and polish 
to the point in which epigrams should 
end. But the mere reminder that a per- 
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fect epigram was originally always ex- 
pressed in verse, should be useful to us in 
showing that an epigram was then regarded 
as embodying imaginative insight in a 
graceful and symmetrical setting, showing 
that the essence of epigram is not satire, 
but point, polish, what in relation to a 
jewel we call flash. Of course that does 
not exclude satire; indeed, very much of 
the best and some of the bitterest satire 
has taken the form of verse. But it does 
' exclude the notion that an epigrammatist 
should aim exclusively at satire. Indeed, 
there is all the more, not the less point, 
if the epigram sparkles with an intrinsic 
beauty that is as remarkable as its inci- 
siveness. Pope and Dryden, no doubt, 
took most pains with the epigrams which 
were meant to transfix a foe; but such as 
these are not, we think, the finest epigrams. 
For our own part, we should go to Gold- 
smith for the most perfect epigrams, and 
Goldsmith hardly ever failed to give a 
lambent rather than a cruel vividness to 
the play of his epigrammatic wit. We 
doubt if there was ever an epigram writ- 
ten which surpassed Goldsmith’s on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which, far from toma- 
hawking him, irradiated his figure with an 
exquisite beauty : — 


Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my 
mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and 
bland; 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steer- 


ing, — 
When mo judged without skill, he was still 


hard of hearing! 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Cor- 
reggios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


Or take the still better known epigram on 
Burke, which had as many facets as a 
diamond, and which certainly did not 
transfix at all: — 


Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius 
was such 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too 
much; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his 
mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet strain- 
ing his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him 
a vote; 
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Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on 
refining, 

And thought of convincing when they thought 
of dining; 

_—— equal to all things, for all things un- 

t, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, diso- 
bedient ; 

And too fond of the right, to pursue the expe- 
dient; 

In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in 
place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a 
razor. 


No one could deny there that the praise 
is far warmer than the censure, and that 
the “short poem” brings far more light to 
converge on the beauties than on the 
weaknesses of Burke’s character. It is 
not a good omen for any age that in it 
epigram has come to be closely connected 
with the idea of tomahawking a foe. And 
we are glad to have Mr. Sedley Taylor’s 
evidence that the late master of Trinity 
could be, and sometimes was, as genial as 
at times also he was caustic. It does not 
seem that Mr. Sedley Taylor has discov- 
ered any of Dr. Thompson’s more genial 
epigrams that equal in brilliancy the one 
on a rather foppish and indolent young 
college tutor: “All the time that Mr. —— 
can spare from the adornment of his per- 
son, he conscientiously devotes to the neg- 
lect of his duties;” still, it is evident, 
from the kind description which he gave 
of the Trinity chapel organist, who was at 
once so brilliant and so eccentric, — “ This 
is Mr. Stanford, organist of the college; 
Mr. Stanford’s playing always charms, and 
occasionally astonishes; and I may add 
that the less it astonishes the more it 
charms,” — that Dr. Thompson took as 
much pleasure in indicating how vastly 
one man’s merits exceeded his faults, as 
he did on occasion in indicating how vastly. 
another’s faults exceeded his merits. 

Of course there is always this tempta- 
tion to the tomahawking kind of epigram, 
that an arrow which has transfixed another, 
proves the sharpness of its point by the 
mere wound which it makes, and that 
there is no other way so easy and effective 
of demonstrating that sharpness. Gold- 
smith’s epigrams, which hardly wound at 
all, and certainly do more to pour balm 
into the wounds which the world’s criti- 
cisms have made, than to enforce those 
criticisms, are all the more brilliant for 
their kindliness and justice; but then, 
they are all the more difficult to make for 
that very reason. The epigrammatist who 
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condenses scorn into a terse sentence 
must be a man of genius, but his genius 
consists chiefly in finding the most telling 
words for his contempt or dislike. He 
has not to vary his mood. He has only 
to give himself up to it, to throw the reins 
on to the neck of that active dislike which 
finds him eloquence as well as an interest- 
ing subject for his eloquence. But the 
epigrammatist who merges his censure 
in his praise, as did Goldsmith, cannot 
sharpen his wits by fostering his ill-temper, 
and cannot even avail himself of the rather 
mean satisfaction which the world is apt 
to feel in seeing a palpable hit at the ex- 
pense of another. He has to justify his 
praise much more carefully than it is at 


all needful to justify scorn, for the world | JUS 
y y | Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 


is quite satisfied with a merely plausible 
justification of the latter, but looks for 
something like an adequate justification 
of the former. It is odd, but it is unde- 
niable, that the truth of a taunt should 
always seem so much more self-evident 
than the truth of a generous tribute of 
admiration. Indeed, the latter needs a 
much more careful and pointed expression 
to carry the reader away, than does the 
keen thrust of an impatient scorn. There 


is something in a sting that necessarily 
suggests a point, while there is nothing of 
necessary point in the mere sparkle of a 


luminous surface. That is, we suppose, 
why epigram tends so much to sting, 
though the forked epigram is by no means 
one of the highest kind. The epigram 
which illuminates a haif-discerned beauty, 
is not only much more beneficent, but 
much more difficult of achievement, than 
the epigram which illuminates a half-dis- 
cerned flaw. Goldsmith’s epigrammatic 
description of the good clergyman, — 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place, 
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Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran, 

Even children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s 
smile; 

was both more of a literary boon to man- 

kind and more difficult to write, than 

Pope’s brilliant epigrammatic description 

of the insincere and insidious critic (whom 

he identified with Addison),—one of 

those who 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike; 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 


A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend, 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged. 


That is bright and sharp as a scimitar; 
yet it is not only less interesting, but less 
truly poetic and imaginative than Gold- 
smith’s exquisite etching. 

It seems to us a great mistake for epi- 
grammatists to aim as much as they now 
do at what Mr. Sedley Taylor calls the 
tomahawking type. The benignant epi- 
gram is a higher kind of production than 
the scathing epigram. It strives after a 
larger effect of truth, for the deadly epi- 
gram almost always suppresses the credit 
side of the account. And when it suc- 
ceeds, it produces an imperishable picture, 
while the other, even at best, only immor- 
talizes the meanness, or gibbets the vanity 
and folly, of a particular temperament and 
particular mood. It takes a creative mind 
to write sunny epigrams, and only a genius 
for antipathy to deliver blows such as 
Pope aimed at Addison on the strength of 
a suspicion more groundless than any 
which he imputed to the critic he attacked. 





THE DANGER OF ENNUI. — Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., delivered, 
before a large audience at St. George’s Hall, 
London, the first of the winter series of lec- 
tures. His theme was the benefit to health 
of keeping on working, not too much, but 
wisely enough till the last. He said excite- 
ment there must be. In men, no less than 
boys, monotony of existence and the absence 
of wholesome cares and excitement had a per- 
nicious effect upon the brain, and induced 
ennui—the commonest kind of brain rust, 
and sometimes melancholy madness. Often 
men who were habitually dependent upon 





brain exercise — business or professional mea 
— when they ceased and laid aside their avo- 
cations without having other interests and 
pursuits to which to turn, were rapidly plunged 
into depression or hurried into premature 
dotage. He did not know of any surer way 
of introducing senile decay than for a man of 
active habits to retire and do nothing when 
just past the prime of life, nor did he know of 
any surer way of enjoying a green old age 
than to keep on working until the close. This 
fact ought to inspire us with some doubt as to 
the wisdom of the superannuation and compul- 
sory retirement régime under which we lived. 





